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Another work of the same class is the well-known 
Scala Perfectionis, by Walter —— The edition 
before me is that printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1533. There is a woodcut on the title-page of 
the Saviour standing by the cross with a monk 
kneeling. Below are the words, forming part of 
the woodcut and not printed with type, “The 
greatest comfort in al temptacyon, Is the remé- 
braunce of Crystes passyon.” The book is bound 
up with two similar works, and this grouping has 
perhaps led to an erroneous conclusion. The three 
works which make up the volume are by three 
different printers. Now, in some of our cy 
catalogues, the composite character of the boo 

not having been observed, it is entered with the 
title belonging to the first of the three combined 
with the date and printer’s name from the imprint 
of the last (Henry Pepwell, 1521), the book in the 
middle being ignored. Now, the books of refer- 
ence (e.g. Herbert, p. 316) cite an edition of the 
Scala Perfectionis as printed by Pepwell in 1521; 
but I have so far not found any one referring to a 
definite copy. While, of course, I do not deny the 
possibility of there being such an edition, it also 
seems quite possible, considering how much in- 
formation Herbert received from Cambridge, that 
this notice rests on the mistake I have already 
mentioned. While on this subject of books referred 


than der Weise”—Rylands’s ‘“‘Cheshire and 1 
Funeral Certificates”"—Pickford’s Week in the York- 
shire Dales "—Coxhead's “‘ Birds and Babies.” 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Rote 


THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(Continued from p. 382.) 

Having thus briefly glanced at the various ser- 
vice books, a few remarks on one or two books of 
@ devotional character may fitly close the present 
account. The Speculum Christiant of John Watton 
has already been referred to among the incunabula. 
A rare work of considerable interest is the Pil- 
grimage of Perfection, printed in 1526 by Pynson 
“in Fletestrete, besyde Saynt Dunstans Churche.” 
Several short treatises being inserted in this (the 
Starre of Grace, the Tre of Vyce, &c.), the collation 
of the work is rather intricate. This book affords 
an illustration of a practice uncommon among early 
printers, and by no means universally followed 
now, namely the use of what may for convenience 

called a signature-title, that is an abbreviated 
form of the title printed in the lower margin on 
the recto or rectos at the beginning of a quire under 
much the same kind of condition as the signatures. 
The woodcuts in this volume, though quaint, show 
considerable force; for example, one of the Saviour 

nd seated on a rock in front of the cross. 
Bound up with this work as a companion volume 
is the Rosary of our Saviour, by the same printer. 


to the wrong printer, I will venture to digress a 
moment to notice a case which puzzled me for a 
long time. The translation of Thucydides (or 
rather of the French version of it) by Thomas 
Nicolls has been assigned from the time of Ames 
downwards to the press of John Wayland, and 
the grounds of this assignment seemed very un- 
accountable; and Herbert (p. 560) enters it, under 
protest, as it were, simply on Ames’s authority. 
There is nothing in the book which in any way 
connects it with Wayland. A little time ago I 
came upon what is evidently the true solution of 
the matter. In Mr. Hazlitt’s second’series of 
Bibliographical Collections and Notes (p. 598) is 
a notice of this work, where after a transcript of 
the title-page follows a colophon including John 
Wayland’s name. Possessing, as I do, a copy of 
the work, and knowing that on the verso of the 
last leaf but one a colophon occurred with no 
printer’s name, I supposed for the moment that 
there must have been two different (at any rate in 
this respect) editions of the work in 1550. On read- 
ing on, however, I found that Mr. Hazlitt’s colophon 
was “taken from the title-page preserved in Harl. 
MS. 5919 [one of John Bagford’s volumes}. J¢ is 
there pasted on to the foot of the leaf [the italics are 
mine], and is in the same type as the rest. Herbert 
places the book under Wayland [Herbert’s manner 
of citing the book I have already given]. It seems 
to have been Bagford’s practice, in many cases, to 
annex the colophon in this way.” The evidence 
thus reduces itself to this: Bagford, a man who 
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well deserved the pillory—who tore titles and 
colophons wholesale from rare books in various 
libraries—has happened to paste together a certain 
title-page and colophon, through a mistake that 
might easily arise as he sorted his ill-gotten gains, 
while he had not the book itself at hand to guide 
him. The colophon Mr. Hazlitt quotes has 
nothing, and can have nothing, to do with the 
book, unless we suppose two different issues, of 
which there is no trace, though the book is — 
common. To one with a perfect copy of the boo 
before him the alleged pms | of Pe (a very 
ordinary, everyday sort of large black-letter, which 
it onl be dangerous to argue from) is altogether 
irrelevant as to the connexion of the stolen colophon 
with the present book. 

To return to the volume containing the Scala 
Perfectionis and its two companions. The second 
and middle work is one of which I can find no 
copy beside the present. It is a tract of four 
leaves, printed in a rather rade black - letter, 
entitled A devout Intercescion [sic] and praier to 
our Saviour Jesu Christ. It was printed “in 
Durham rentes by Richard Fawkes,” and is with- 
out a date, but was presumably printed about 
1525-30. On the title-page is a woodcut of our 
Lord, standing, arrayed in a cope, giving the 
blessing with his right hand, and with the orb in 
his left. In the upper corners of the cut are God 
the Father and the Dove. The remaining work 


in the volume is, I fancy, exceedingly rare. It is 

entitled “ A veray deuoute treatyse (named Ben- 

yamyn).. a noble and famous doctoure. .. . 
e 


named Ry of Saynt Vyctor,” but contains 
other treatises not mentioned on the title-page, as 
“ Dyvers doctrynes taken out of the lyfe of... . 
Saynt Katheryn of Seenes,” “ A shorte treatyse of 
a devoute ancres called Margerye Kempe of 
Lynne,” “ A deuoute treatyse compyled by mayster 

alter Hylton of the songe of aungelles,” &c. 
The volume contains several curious woodcuts, 
ég. one on the title-page of the Saviour standing 
by the cross, with the various emblems of the 
Passion ; also one of Saint Katherine of Siena 
kneeling at her desk. 

The last work I shall mention is the curious 
Tree and xii fruytes of the holy Goost, printed by 
Robert Copland in 1534-5. It is worthy of 
remark that the second part of this work (‘the 
xii fruytes”) has on its imprint, “ Enprynted by 
Robert Copland and Myghell Fawkes.” The latter 
printer's name I have never come across elsewhere. 

When one reflects on the subject of rare Eng- 
lish books, and remembers that every old library 
in the country of any size is sure to have books in 
it not to be found elsewhere, one cannot help 
wondering at the hurry sometimes shown to get a 
complete catalogue of English literature made all 
at once, with the chief point to be settled being to 
what date the catalogue shall be brought, 1600, 


1603, 1640, &e. I venture to think that, on the 
“first catch your hare” principle, there is an im- 
perative necessity to do something more than has 
yet been done to know what we have got before 
we begin to catalogue. Three things strike one as 
desirable :—1. Careful essays on individual printers, 
following the line so admirably set in Mr. Blades’s 
Caxton. When such books exist as Renouard’s 
on the Aldi and Stephens and Pieters’s on the 
Elzevirs, why cannot some Englishman do the 
like for Wynkyn de Worde or Pynson? It is 
only by thus carefully directing the attention on a 
limited field that thoroughness can be got. The 
contrast between Mr. Blades’s and (say) Dibdin’s 
treatment of Caxton’s works teaches us that. 
2. The growth of printing in various towns should 
be specially treated. Such works, by opening up 
different lines of information, may well run part 

u with the former. Such a work as Davies's 
Memoir of the York Press sets a very 
example for local bibliographers to follow. 3. Too 
little is known in detail of the rarer treasures of 
most of our older libraries. If the librarians would 
even note down such English works and editions 
as are not given by the ordinary books of refer- 
ence, such as Herbert and Lowndes, they would 
earn the gratitude of all working bibliographers. 
Perhaps some day Herbert’s Ames may be re- 
edited, and rather more scientifically than it was 
by Dibdin; and we may get a new edition of 
Lowndes, a thing much to be wished for. To 
make either of such things what it ought to be, 
a good deal of such preliminary working as I 
have hinted at will have to be done. 

R. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(To be continued.) 


THE OXBURGH MANUSCRIPTS, 


One of the most interesting houses in England 
is Oxburgh, the seat of Sir Henry Bedingfeld, 
Bart., whose ancestor, Edmund Bedingfeld, re- 
ceived a licence to build the house and crenellate 
it in the twenty-second year of Edward IV. (1482). 
The mansion has never ceased to be inhabited by 
the Bedingfelds for four hundred years. Perse- 
cuted, pillaged, and oppressed for conscience sake 
generation after generation, they have still sur- 
vived and still hold their own, father to son hand- 
ing on the traditions of the house, transmitting 
the same astonishing vitality and the same astonish- 
ing fertility. As a matter of course, a family that 
has exhibitea so remarkable a tenacity over its 

ions and its social position must have had 
no lack of force of character and intellectual power, 
and if all the correspondence and the records of 
the race had been preserved, the mass of docu- 
ments in the muniment room at Oxburgh would 
furnish many a piece of evidence throwing curious 
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light upon more than one obscure chapter of Eng- 
lish history. Unhappily they have not been pre- 
served. In the time of Sir Richard Bedingfeld, 
who succeeded his father in 1795, the letters and 
papers had accumulated so much that it is said 
waggon-loads of documents of all kinds were de- 
stroyed, and only a small portion of the unwieldy 
collection was rescued from the flames. The 
Lady Bedingfeld of those days was the Hon. 
Charlotte Georgiana Jerningham, sister of Lord 
Stafford, a lady of many accomplishments and of 
extraordinary graceof body and mind. Her ladyship 
did much to preserve from the burning some of 
the more precious manuscripts, and it is to her we 
are indebted for a valuable collection of letters 
which still exist, and which deserve more attention 
than they have received. When Mr. Horwood 
reported upon the Oxburgh MSS. in 1872 he drew 
attention to these letters, but from that time to 
this they appear to have been neglected, and are 
in danger of being again forgotten unless attention 
be directed to them once more. It is with the 
object of reminding those whom it may concern of 
the importance of the Oxburgh muniments that I 
offer herewith a copy of one of these curious letters, 
which will speak for itself and requires no comment. 
The letter was addressed to Grace, Lady Beding- 
feld, daughter of Henry, Lord Marney, wife of Sir 
Edmund Bedingfeld of Oxburgh, who died in 
1552, and mother of the Sir Henry Bedingfeld 
the “ Gaoler” of the Princess Elizabeth, whom the 
Queen Elizabeth nevertheless always respected, and 
to whom she paid a visit at Oxburgh in 1578. 
“ By the King 
“Henry R,—Right dere and welbiloved we grete youe 
well. And forasmoche as it hath pleased almyghty god 
to call unto his mercy out of this transitory life the 
right excellent princesse our derest Sustre the Lady 
Catheryne relicte wedow and dowagier of the right ex- 
cellent prince our derest and naturall brother prince 
Arthur of famous memory deceassed, and that we en- 
tende to have her body enterred according to her honour 
and estate at the enterrment whereof and for other 
ceremonyes to be doon at her funerall and in the con- 
veyance of the corps from Kymbolton wher it now 
remayneth to Peterborowe where the same shalbe 
buryed it is requisite to have the presence of a good 
nombre of Ladyes of hono* | ye shall onderstand that we 
have appointed yowe to be there o’on of the principall 
orners, And therfor desire and pray you to put your- 
telf in a redynes to be in any wise at Kymbolton afore- 
‘tayd the xxvth daye of this moneth and so to attend 
uppon the sayd corps tyll the same shall be buryed and 
the ceremonyes to be thereat doon soe finished, Lating 
youe further wite that for the morning Apparaill of your 
Own person we find unto you by this berar 
yards black cloth for ij gentle- 
women to waite upon youe yards for ij 
gentlemen yardes for iiij yomen 
yards all which apparaill ye must cause in the 
Meane tyme to be made as shall appertaine | And as 
concernyng thabilements of lynen fcr yo" hed and face 
we shall before the day before noted send the same unto 


as sithens the writing hereof it was thought ye should 
be enforced to sende to London for making of the said 
apparail | for the more expedicon we thought convenient 
to desire youe immediately uppon the receapt hereof to 
send your servant to our trusty and right well beloved 
counsailor Sir Will™ Powlet Knight comptroller of our 
household lieing at the freres Augustynes in london 
aforesaid | to whom bringing this I’tre with him for a cer- 
tain when that he cometh from you, y* said cloth and 
— lynen for your hed shall be delyvered accord- 
ingly. 

[Addressed] **To of right dere and welbeloved the 
ladye [torn] Benyngfeld.” 

Avceustus 


Monuments 1N THE Disoy.—In 
looking for a note to enable me to remark upon the 
uery (ante, p. 369) concerning the Maximilian 
ee Me at Innsbruck, I came across a note made 
on the spot last year of two somewhat analogous 
monuments at Dijon, to which I think it is worth 
while to refer. 

In the Salle des Gardes of the old palace of 
the Dukes of Burgundy (where the museum is 
now located) have been reconstructed the splendid 
monuments of Philippe le Hardi (Duke of Bur- 
gundy, not the King of France of the same name) 
and his son Jean sans Peur, originally in the 
Chartreuse of Champmol. They were knocked to 
pieces so thoroughly during the Revolution that 
when it was decided to build them up again the 
various parts had to be hunted for and bought 
back from a number of collectors of curios. 

The Innsbruck Denkmal is well known, and its 
work frequently spoken of as unique, whereas 
these seem to be little visited; and yet there is so 
much to interest in them that they would repay a 
day’s careful study. 

he big bronze figures of Innsbruck have no 
counterpart here; but the monument is very 
similar in design, and still more in the chief glory 
of each, the exceeding beauty of finish of the 
marble reliefs which ornament the panels of which 
the sides are formed. There are twelve figures of 
angels and forty figure-portraits of contemporary 
worthies and celebrities in attitudes and draperies 
of surpassing originality and ease of design and exe- 
cution. The lacework tracery under the canopies 
is superlatively fine. The artists of Philippe’s 
monument were Jacques de Baerze for the design 
and architectural structure, and Klaus Sluter and 
his nephew, Klaus de Vousonne, for the carving— 
Dutchmen all; its date is some twenty years earli 
than that of the Maximilian Denkmal. 

The monument of Jean sans Peur and Mar- 
guerite de Bourgogne was executed about fifty 
years later, but is in no way superior ; it was exe- 
cuted by Jehan de la Verta d’Avoca, a Spaniard, 
Jean de Drogués, and Antoine le Monturier. 

I was not able to learn what had become of the 


youe accordingly | Yeven under our signet at our Manor | bones they had been constructed to house, or even 


of Grenewich the xt daye of January | And forasmoche 


the head of Jean sans Peur, the deep wound in 
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which elicited Francis I.’s astonishment and the 
prior’s rejoinder, “ Sire, c'est par ce trou que les 
Anglais sont entrés en France.” 

There are other notable examples of sculpture 
both in wood and stone in this same Salle, and 
a picture, remarkable for its treatment of the sub- 
ject by Fr. Franck (1580-1642), of the presenta- 
tion of the head of St. John Baptist to Herod and 
Salome. One of the courtiers is examining the 


head with his lorgnon. R. H. Busx. 


Cuarrertoy.—I find the following in an odd 
volume of the Town and Country Magazine. You 
will see that the article is marked, in faded ink, 
“Chatterton.” I know scarcely anything about 
Chatterton’s writings ; although many years ago I 
knew well enough a Mr. Dix who bad written a 
life of the “ marvellous boy ”; but I am not aware 
whether his magazine papers have ever been 
collected. 

To the Printer of the Town and Country Magazine. 

Sir,—This metropolis abounds with so many oddities, 
that Iam sometimes at a loss to hit upon one for the 
month. I have now in my collection about three dozen, 
that will do either for winter or summer: their pecu- 
liarities are of such a nature, and they are such complete 
originals, that they never can be unsensonably hung up 
to public view. But a truce with preface, or else, per- 
haps, you will think me worthy of a place in my own 
collection. 

Zolus is as variable in his temper as the 32 points of 
the compass ; but it must be acknowledged a coach has to 
him all the magnetic qualities of the load-stone, espe- 
cially when the wind is in his chops. But why confine 
his character in so small a compass? Eolus is every 
body, and every thing at times: he eats like Quin, drinks 
with Rigby, intrigues with a Cumb—d, and fights with 
every man that never existed. He is a buckram hero, 
and, if I might be allowed a taylor’s pun, you may twist 
him to what you please. It is time, however, to bring 

our hero, and let him speak for himself. 


Enter Eolus. 


Eolus. Here, cook—at four precisely—let the venison 
be done toa turn; and as to the turbot, let it weigh 
exactly three pounds, not an ounce more or less, 

C Yes, sir, you may depend upon your directions 
being punctually followed—Nobody, I think, hits your 
honour’s taste so well as me—I study it day and night. 

Bolus, Yes, Jack, I must acknowledge you do make 
me eat a pound more since you came to the house, than 
ever I did before. I shall just take a turn in a hack 
round the new buildings, Grosvenor-square, and Mary- 
bone, by way of a whet, and be here precisely at four. 

So short a dialogue, dear Ham, cannot certainly dis- 
a your readers ; but, perhaps, they may be curious to 

w how many he has to dine with him? Justas many 
as @ certain r—1 lover found, when he awoke and met 
with nobody but himself (see Letter III. p. 364). 

Eolus seems to have followed Quin’s rule, which I shall 
cnomeuty. Said lady T—sh—d (I mean the modest 
to guin I wonder, Mr. Quin, that 

) marry, take a house, and keep an equipage.” 
Why lookye, my lady, I like the sweets of 
without the bitters—I always carry my wife, my coach, 
and my cook in my pocket, and when they displeage me, 


oe into a passion, or spoil my appetite, J turn them 


Quin was so pregnant of good things, that the 
mention of but I shall take 
up your readers time with the relation of only one more, 
which he said to the same lady, upon a somewhat similar 
occasion. “ , Mr. Quin,” said sre, “did you ever 
make love?” “ No, my lady,” replied Sir John Brute, 
“1 always buy it ready made.” 

So much for Quin, now once more for Folus: he is 
about five feet nothing ; as round as a hogshead, owing 
to his eating immoderately; rides in a hack all the morn- 
ing to create an appetite ; rides in the same vehicle all 
the afternoon to promote digestion. He has seven hun- 
dred a year, of which he does not save u farthing, which 
he disposes of chiefly to hackney-coachmen and vintners. 
The ladies, however, ingross rome part of his purse, as 
well as his person; but he is an ceconomist in love, at 
least, with regard to property, which he transfers to them 
very sparingly. 

If after this anyone should think Holus the mere puff 
of imagination, he may be seen alive every day at four, 
not a hundred yards from Warwick-court, Holbourn. 

A Hunter or Oppitrss, 


G. A. Sana, 


Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


Foix-tore or Japran.—An interesting 
and suggestive paper on this subject was read by 
Mr. ©. Pfoundes before the Philosophical Society 
of Birmingham in December, 1880, and is pub- 
lished (abstract) in the Proceedings of the Society, 
vol. ii. part ii. p. 255. As this book may not be 
generally accessible to the readers of “N. & Q.,” I 
send a note of a few of the curious matters men- 
tioned in Mr. Pfoundes’s paper :— 


“To avoid bad dreams or nightmare some Chinese 
characters are written on a slip of paper, which is placed 
under the pillow. These may be translated. ‘ Tapir, 
come eat,’ there being an old story about a tapir eating 
a nightmare. 

“ if the dew on the grass be gathered on the first day 
of the fifth month it will cure sores on the feet. 

“ Farmers believe that if they attach a namako \ ys 
de-mer) toastring and draw it round their fields the 
moles will desert them. 

“If a traveller before commencing a journey writes 
the character shin (red) on the palm of his left hand and 
licks it off, he will be preserved from barm. 

“A piece of paper bearing the impression of a black 
hand is employed to ward off an attack of smallpox. 
A piece of red paper with three of the characters for 
‘horse’ serves a similar purpose. A rice spoon is also 
used. Garlic is hung up to protect sufferers from chille 
and colds. 

“ The poorest will not wear cast-off sandals, ‘fearing 
to step into another's shoes.’ Signs for luck are seen 
everywhere, and when a girl begins to play on the three- 
—— guitar, she touches her wrist with her lips for 
uck. 

«Twins of opposite sex were often wedded to preclude 
the necessity of a cruel separation. 

“The dead are placed with the head lying to the 
north; no one who desires to survive until morning 
should rest in this posture. 

“ To spill the medicine is a sign of recovery. 

“ A woman stepping over an edged tool, sword, razor, or 
knife, spoils the edge and temper. 

“To bite the tongue indicates that the food is be- 


grudg 


ed, 
“A bean dropped into the well for each day a journey 
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is supposed to last will preserve the traveller's feet from 


res. 

“ The gridiron used for broiling fish is held above the 
head and thrice turned as a charm to prevent the fish 
from adhering to the metal. 

“ Good luck at lotteries is thought to be obtained by 
the possession of the tops of the laths from graves, or 
the pumice-stone employed at the public baths for 
rubbing down the horny parts of the feet. 

“Some women are liable, when sound asleep and 
dreaming, to have their head leave the body, still slum- 
bering, and roam about, the head only attached to the 
body by an almost imperceptible film. It is dangerous 
to arouse them till the head returns to its original 
position.” 

The stories about spectres are very curious ; 
also those about cats, foxes, and other animals. 

W. H. Parrersoy. 


Belfast, 


Now-texicat Greek Worps (ante, p. 344).— 
In connexion with Mr. Marsaatu’s note the 
following extract from M. S. P. Lambros’s “ Notes 
from Athens,” in the Atheneum of October 21, 
may be of interest :— 

“In erecting a house in the street now called 
Soteira, the foundations of a building and fragments 
of architectural features were discovered, and as at 
the same time a highly interesting inscription was un- 
earthed at the same place, it seems probable that the 
spot is the site of the building to which the inscription 
refers, the Sceuotheca of Philo...... The tablet is 1:16 
metres high, 0°54 metre wide, and 0°10 thick. It 
contains no less than ninety-seven lines written 
eroynddy. Its state of preservation is excellent, 
only the smallest letters forming an exception. 
Written in the fourth century before the Christian 
era, it contains the contract between the architect 
Philo and Kuthydemus, the son of Demetrius of 
Melite, about the building of the arsenal. Every- 
thing is so precisely and exactly stated that a modern 
architect versed in ancient art could easily reconstruct 
at least the outlines of this grandiose structure......A 
point of interest is the occurrence of several words 
unknown to the dictionaries, and most of which still 
need explanation. They are as follows: dporeyrc, 
eraxtévioy, 
(yéigov), pecduvn, and Two others, 
in the genitive, and dopweac, appear 
to be due to misreading. I suspect that in the sen- 
tence tevOnpirodiwy cai daxridov (line 20) 
we should rather read The incom- 
prehensible participle dopéeac is, in my opinion, a 
mistake for doxwcac. The third letter is in the 
tablet hardly decipherable. Further, the form zevre- 
Amudg for the usual and revredHotoc is 
noticeable. The technical terms «i @vyrnpia, révog, 
nopupaioy, bear a meaning hitherto not assigned to 


J. R. 


Arcusisnor Lavp anp Rircvat.—Laud was 
in 1630. Itis curious 
note how early the ritual reaction began. In 
the Corpus Liber Magnus of 1630-1, I note, under 
chapel expenses, after many years of bare and 


cheap worship, the following: velvet about the 
cushions, gold and silver cloth, frankincense, wax 
candles ; and later on, in 1635-6, a rail before the 
communion table, an alteration in its position ; 
painted glass in the chapel, and a white damask 
communion cloth. In five years the college lays 
out 671. 1s. 7d. for such novel decorations, and in 
one year the cost of wax candles alone in the 
chapel was 15]. 18s. At this time the income of 
the college was about 1,100/, annually. 
James E, Toorop Roerrs. 
House of Commons, 


Harr GRowine AFTER Dearn (see ante, p. 
344).—I am much obliged by references to the 
notes on this subject which have already appeared 
in the fourth series of “N. & Q.”—containing a 
most curious collection of incidents relating to 
two distinct matters which have got a little mixed 
up—(1) the extraordinary but undeniable durabilit 
of hair, and (2) the question of its continued growt 
after death. With regard to (1), there are instances 
much older than any noted in series iv., namely, 
heads of hair found in Roman tombs, I cannot 
positively assert that I have seen any in collections 
from the still older Etruscan tombs, but I am much 
inclined to think there are some. In the cabinet at 
the end of the wing of the Vatican Library, which 
extends nearly to the Porta di Bronzo, I distinctly 
remember a whole “ head ” of a lady’s hair, carefully 
dressed and the hairpins in it, which was found 
in a Roman tomb. Of well-preserved hair of a 
later date there is a beautiful specimen, worthy of 
a journey in itself, at the world-old castle of Les 
Baux. The charming little inn built into the 
ruins has of late been called El Cabeladura d’Oro 
(the Provengal for a head of golden hair). On 
inquiring why the sign had been changed, I learnt 
that it was by reason of a head of golden hair 
having been found in a stone coffin (date 1471), 
Moulins, the worthy innkeeper, and his beautiful 
and intelligent daughter being very proud of their 
find. The bones in the coffin, they said, had been 
pronounced to be those of a young girl, and it was 
surmised she might have been a princess of the 
family of King René. It was perfectly preserved— 
truly golden, long, and wavy; a sort of hair you 
read about but very seldom see—and the Moulins 
family had it carefully in a drawer. Our party 
subscribed a few francs to inaugurate a subscrip- 
tion for a glass case. There is another instance, 
“N. & Q,,” 4™ S. vii. 33, which is noteworthy 
because it occurred in America; all the other 
instances are European. (2) The question of 
hair growing is quite another matter. Of course 
it is quite incredible ; but a continuous and per- 
sistent supercherie is to my mind more incredible 
still, and some of the instances in the Fourth Series 
have not been accounted for by “<< the sugges- 
tions put forward hitherto. . H. Busx. 
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Crrations ToucHING oN ANGLING AND Fisu- 
InG FROM OLD Enouisn (ante, p. 321). 
—Has Mr. Westwoop got The Baite, a m 
by John Donne, D.D., born 1573, died 1631? It 
has seven verses, the last three of which run as 
follows :— 

“ Let others freez with angling reeds, 
And cut their legges with shels and weeds, 
Or treacherously poore fish beset, 
With strangling snare, or windowie net : 
Let coarse bold hands from slimy nest 
The bedded fish in banks out-wrest, 
Or curious traitors sleave silk flies, 
Bewitch poor fishes wandring eyes : 
For thee, thou needst no such deceit, 
For thou thy selfe art thine own baite ; 
That fish, that is not catch’d thereby, 
Alas ! is wiser farre than I.” 
Also, has he the two following poems: Ballade to 
a Fish of the Brooke, by Peter Pindar (Dr. John 
Wolcot), and Chloe Angling, by Soame Jenyns ? 
Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Tae Picrs.—The Picts have been a difficulty 
with historians, but I believe that etymology is 
capable of throwing some light on the name at 
least. The Scandinavian word skald becomes in 
Old Irish file, genitive filed; and Scandinavian 
skatt (tribute) becomes fiach (a due). These two 
instances, which are not all that could be adduced, 
prove the equivalence of Scandinavian sk and O.I. 
Jf, and suggest that the Picti and Scoti, or Scotti, 
were the same, and that the name was in some 
way connected with tribute. It was, therefore, a 
titular one, whereas Caledonit was a geographical 
one, with reference to the Clyde. Compare Sequani 
and Sequana. Further, it is possible that Gaedhel 
or Gael is another variant of the name; at an 
rate, the Welsh word for tribute is teyrn-g 
Lastly, in Greek the Picti became the Epidit of 
Antonine’s Itinerary, while his Epidion, an island 
situated between Scotland and Ireland, was pro- 
bably Shetland. J. Parry. 

Cambridge. 


Tae “ Brennvs.”—Prof. Max Miller, 
in his Lect. on the Science of Language, sixth edit., 
i, 226, says: “ Brennus is supposed to mean king, 
the Welsh brennin.” We find the same equation 
in Lightfoot’s Galatians, Dissertation i. p. 242: 
“Brennus—no proper name, but a good Celtic word, 
signifying a ‘ prince’ or ‘ chieftain’ (Thierry, Hist. 
des Gaulois, i. 160; Zeuss, G. C.,101).” It may be 
as well to note that this explanation of brennus is 
demonstrably incorrect. This is clearly shown by 
Prof. Rhys, in his Celtic Britain (1882), see Addi- 
tional Notes, s.v. “ Brigantes.” We find there the 
following account of the Welsh word brenhin, a 
king. te stands for an older bréenhin, represent- 
ing an Old Celtic brigant-in, meaning noble, free, 


vileged, from the stem brigant-. Cp. Welsh 


braint, privilege. Prof. Rhysadds: “ The word has 
nothing to do with brennus, though old-fashioned 
fancy it has.” A. L. Mayuew. 

x 


Ottanps, 4 Norrotk Worp.—The Agricul- 
tural Gazette of October 23 contains a note on 
this word, the more important part of which I 
transcribe for the use of the readers of “ N. & Q.”: 

“ As centuries ago a large part of Norfolk was held in 
field lands not enclosed, but each farmer had a part, and 
this had to be cropped by him in concert with the other 
tenants in common, a certain portion of this field land 
would every year be tilled, and a certain portion would 
be in grass. Turnips were not grown in those days on 
the field lands, over which the flocks of  — 
ranged together after harvest was over. The ordinary 
rule would be wheat, barley (or mixed corn), and then 
the land would be allowed to lay itself down to grass, 
upon which the flock would be pastured for a season or 
two; then a portion would be once more ploughed up, 
and the course resumed. It was the land ploughed out 
of grass (out-land) which was known as olland. Latterly 
any grass land being prepared for wheat has become 
known 28 olland, but originally this meant the portion 
of the field land which was to be taken out of grass and 
into cultivation.”—P. 411. 

Avoy, 


Casa Guip1.—I do not remember to have seen 
in any edition of Mrs, Browning the inscription 
which the Municipality of Florence has placed on 
the front wall, over the door, of Casa Guidi. And, 
at any rate, it will well bear the lwmen siccum of 
“N. & Q.,” for it is very graceful, very pleasant 
to read. It is in gold incised capitals on a white 
marble tablet, and reads thus :— 

“ Qui scrisse e mori 
Elisabetta Barrett Browning 

che in cuore di donna conciliava 
scienza di dotto e spirito di poeta 
e fece del suo verso aureo anello 

fra Italia e Inghilterra 

Pone questa memoria 

Firenze grata 
1861.” 
I copied it on the spot on Sept. 24, = 

“QvuicKeR BY TAKING TiME.”—I think 
that I have lately seen the origin of this phrase as 
a question in “N. & Q.” It is the sentiment in 
the speech of the Lacedzemonian king Archidamus 
in favour of delaying the war with Athens:— 
omevoovtés Te yap dv ravoa 
dca 7d drapdoxevor (Thucyd., i. 84). 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Deata or A Japanese Antiquary. — The 
following announcement, from the Daily News for 
November 1, will be read with interest :— 

“The Japan Mail records ‘ with sincere sorrow’ the 
death of Ninagawa Noritane, a well-known Japanese 
antiquary, who is stated to have been ‘the greatest 
authority of his time upon all subjects connected with 
the keramic arts in Japan,’ and the author of a work on 
this subject entitled Awanko Dsu-Setsu, which is de- 
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bed as ‘an imperishable monument cf industry and 

— The onan gentleman fell a victim to cho- 

lera, ‘that terrible scourge,’ adds the same authority, 

‘which threatens to become in Japan a yearly visitor.’” 
Witrrep Harcrave. 


Two Suips 1x “Ivannox.” — May I be per- 
mitted to point out two slips of the Wizard in this 
ever cuarming novel? In the introduction Sir 
Walter styles Ingulph “the Monk of Croydon”; 
lege Croyland. In chap. vii. of the romance the 
Christian name of Malvoisin (one of the five 
knights challengers) is given as Richard; in the 
other places where he is mentioned he is called 
Philip. F. W. J. 

Bolton Percy. 


A Srrance Prescription.—In the Gent. Mayg., 
1772, xlii. 247, amongst the deaths, there is this 
curious announcement :— 

“May 7. Dr. Daking, at Lee bridge, Kent. He had 
long been deprived of the use of his limbs, and was 
advised to be sweated in a dunghill, but died under the 
operation,” 


ABHBA. 


Wuoorine Coven Fotk-tore (ante, p. 387).— 
I am told of another popular cure, namely, making 
a cart-horse snort into the nose of the sick child. 

H. Busx. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Eeyprian Higrocram on Por- 
Tralts.—One of the most familiar Egyptian hiero- 
grams is that of a globe with wings, out of which 
rises a rod entwined with serpents, the caduceus of 
Mercury. In Brydges’s Peers of James I., p. 394, 
there is an engraved portrait of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, and his wife Mary Tudor, sister 
of King Henry VIII. Their hands meet, and the 
lady holds in her right hand the emblem as above 
described, surmounted by a little cross-bar resting 
on the serpents’ heads, and from the two ends of 
the bar are dependent little balls. At Longleat, 
among the Marquis of Bath’s pictures, is one very 
similar to this both in design and the attitudes. It 
is of Francis I. and his wife Eleanor of Austria. 
Here, again, the lady holds the same emblem in 
her right hand, slightly different from the one 
mentioned above. The globe looks more like an 
artichoke or pine, and little bells depend from the 
cross-bar instead of balls. It is remarkable that 
there is a fool or jester in the background of both 
pictures. In the Harleian Miscellany, vol. viii. 
P. 136 (eighth edit.), there is an article called 
» The Quack’s Academy; or, Dunce’s Instructor,” 
in which this passage occurs :— 


“Secondly, like Mercury, you must always carry a 
Caduceus or conjuring japan in your hand, capped with 
a civet-box: with which you must walk with gravity as 
in deep contemplation upon the arbitrement between 
life and death.” 

The Egyptian serpent forming a circle has been 
commonly used as a bracelet by ladies. Was the 
hierogram in their hands a mere toy or scent-box, 
or did it convey some more serious meaning ? 

J. E. Jackson. 

Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 


Essays or Exr1a.—I should be much obliged 
for the source of the following quotations, which 
occur in the essays of Elia:— 

1, “Unworthy land to harbour such a sweetness, 
A virtue in which all ennobling thoughts dwelt, 
Pure thoughts, kind thoughts, high thoughts, her 

sex’s wonder.” 

2, “that’s born, and has his years come to him, 
In some green desert.” 

3. “ And could such spacious virtue find a grave 
Beneath the imposthumed bubble of a wave.” 

4. “Things that were born when none but the still night. 
And his dumb candle saw his pinching throes.” 

A. A. 
Athenzum Club. 


Joan or Arc.—TI shall feel extremely obliged 
to any reader of “ N. & Q.” who will furnish me 
with as complete a list as possible of all the books, 
pamphlets, essays, and newspaper or magazine 
articles which have been published in England on 
the subject of Joan of Arc. Also of any English 


the | work of art (engraving, bust, painting, statue, 


stained glass window, medal, &c.) commemorating 
te illustrious heroine. Gustave Masson, 
arrow. 


Tae Deans or SepceBrook or Hanrr- 
incTton.—In the Post Office Directory for Lincoln- 
shire (1876), Pi 307, under “ Sedgebrook,” is the 
following:—‘* The rector is also dean of Sedge- 
brook, and as dean paid 15s. a year to the Crown 
until 1873, when the payment was commuted.” I 
also find in Murray’s Guide to Derbyshire (1874), 
p- 194, under “ Hartington ”:—“ Beside the vicar 
the church has a dean whose office at present is 
neither very onerous nor very lucrative.” Perhaps 
some correspondents of “ N. & Q.” can give infor- 
mation as to the origin, history, &., of these 
deaneries. They seem to be unknown to the editors 
of the various clergy lists, or they would, I suppose, 


have found a place beside the deans of e, 
Bocking, and other “ peculiars.” 
T. M. Fattow. 
Chapel Allerton, Leed:, 


Georce Dance, Artist.—Was George Dance, 
the artist, the father or son of George Dance the 
architect, who built many of the city churches and 
the Mansion House, or the same person; and what 
is the value of the book (in two volumes) of Dance’s 
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Portraits, and where could a copy be got? I never 
see it in book catalogues, and the only one I ever 
saw was an original set presented by Dance him- 
self to Joseph Farington, R.A., so I do not know 
if the portraits were ever published in this form. 
any engraving exist of the picture in the 
East India House of Commodore Dance beating off 
the French fleet ? Srrix. 


Taz “New Exotanp Priwer.”—In 1691 the 
second edition of this curious work was announced 
at Boston, Mass. Who can point to any early 
copies? I know of one edition of the date of 1727 
and another of 1737. Any information on this 
subject would prove of great interest. Prime. 


Srove Pittar Worsuip.—In “N. & Q.,” 1* S. 
vy. 121, is an article on this ancient cult, which, it 
is there affirmed, is still (1852) practised at Inniskea, 
an island off the coast of Mayo. Is anything further 
known of this beyond what is there given? If this 
form of worship still exists it would be well if some 
student who can speak the Irish tongue would 
make a careful investigation thereof. 

K. P. D. E. 


Cuirurkampr.— When and where was this word 
first used ? The Berlin correspondent of the Times, 
Dec. 1, 1881, writes that it was coined by Prof. 
Virchow to denote the struggle for civilisation 
arising from the antagonism between Church and 
State, though, of course, the word was adroitly in- 
terpreted by the clericals to mean the combat 
not for but against civilization. 

Frep. W. Foster. 

Decirnerer to tHe Kinc.—In the Annual 
Register, 1773, p. 176, this announcement of death 
occurs :— 

“Nov. 24.—In Hill Street, Berkeley Square, Dr. 
Edward Willes, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. and 
(with his son Edward Willes, Esq.) to 

e King. 


I shall be glad to know what were the duties of 
the above-named office. ABUBA. 


Six Jonw Rystey, Ksicut.—May I ask Me. 
Mask (ante, p. 369) where I can find an account 
of Rysley’s family and descendants, if any ? 

Fro. Rivers. 

Rug ow Sunpars.—Will Mr. Forwivatt, or 
any equally careful Shakesperean student, be kind 
— to enlighten me as to the meaning of 
Ophelia’s mention (Hamlet, IV. v.) of rue? I 
want to know why “ we may call it herb of grace 
o’ Sundays.” I may add that the term, vulgarized 
into , is still in use near Sheffield. 


Witrrep Harcrave, 
14, Holford Square, W.C. 


“THAT WHICH IS SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE IS 
SAUCE FOR THE GANDER.” — Mr. W. Davenport 
in his Dictionary of English Literature 


(p. 551), says, with reference to this proverb:— 
“An expression attributed to Thomas Brown 
(d. 1704), and said to occur in New Macims, in 
volume iv. of his collected Works.” I do not know 
in what year Brown published his New Maxims, 
but the proverb is to be found in T. Otway’s 
Venice Preserv'd (1682):—“ But it is, as I may so 
say, a saucy plot: and we all know, most reverend 
fathers, that what is sauce for a goose is sauce for 
a gander.” Brown was born in 1663. Did he 
write his New Maxims before 1682? The proverb 
is given in Ray’s Collection of Proverbs ; my copy, 
however, is only a reprint of ed. 1768. If it occurs 
in Ray’s first edition, 1670, there is an end to 
Brown’s claim to the authorship of it. Can any of 
your correspondents give earlier instances of the 
use of the proverb than the one quoted by me? 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


“Tue Sun anp — What is the 
origin of this tavern sign ? 


Lorp Prestoy.—1. On James II.’s accession to 
the throne, &c., he committed the administration 
of affuirs, in the absence of the Lord Chancellor, to 
the Lords Arundel, Bellasis, Preston, and Godol- 
phin (see Collins’s Peerage of England, fifth edit., 
vol. vii. p. 50. 

2. John De Preston, Knight for the county of 
ee ." Collins’s Peerage of England, fifth edit., 
vol. viii.). 

3. Thos. Preston, Doctor of Civil Law, Master 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1564 incorporated 
Master of Arts by Queen Elizabeth. 

Can any particulars be furnished of these three 
persons, as it is believed they belong to the same 
family ? W. Houcues. 

2, Abingdon Road, W. 


A Turyrmsa.—A Saxon coin the value of 
fourpence, equal to the groat. Is any specimen 
extent, ond where ? G. G. HarpinenaM. 

Temple. 


Wittram Browyz.—A well-informed writer, in 
the Athenewm of Nov. 4 (p. 592), says that 
“William Browne gave us Britannia’s Pastucals 
and the Shepheard’s Pipe before the age of thirty, 
and then we hear no more of him.” This, of 
course, is merely meant to indicate in a general 
way that Browne’s work was done while he was 
still young, and that his career subsequent to the 
age of thirty is uncertain. We do know that 
when he was thirty-five he published (in 1625) s 
new edition of Britannia’s Pastorals, and there 
seems good reason for believing that he was living 
at Dorking when he was about fifty. Is there no 
proof that he died in 1643? Campbell says he 
died in 1645, but omits evidence. 

Tuomas Bare. 


Helensburgh, N.B, 
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Famity.—Extract from article “ Kil- 
warden” in the Encyclopedia Londinensis :— 

“The family of Wolfe is descended from Henry de 
Rode, of Rode, in the county Chester, whose son was 
Winthiamus de Rode, father of Randolph de Rode, alias 
Le Wolfe, of Church Lawton, Esq, who had an only 
daughter Cicely, who married Nichvlas Rowley, Esq., in 
the reign of Henry VII. 

“Theobald Wolfe, ancestor of Hercules Viscount Long- 
ford.—Wolfe, the celebrated barrister, was lineally de- 
scended from a younger branch of the family of Le 
Wolfe of Church Lawton.” 

(an any one tell me where the above extract is to 
be found? It does not appear to be in the edition 
of the Encyclopedia Londinensis now on the 
shelves of the British Museum Library. 

R. Wotre. 

Flanchford House, Woodbridge Road, Guildford. 


Heratpic Vanes.—In Knight’s Old England, 
vol. i. p. 364, is given a woodcut of an heraldic 
vane at Oxburgh Hall. The arms appear to be 
Six fleurs-de-lis (?), 3,2, and 1. Is this vane still 
to be seen? If so, are there any other examples 
of heraldic vanes in England? I have been told 
this is the only one known. E. J. Tayor. 

Univ, Coll., Durham. 


“As CLEAN AS A PINK.”—Why a pink more 
than any other flower, and is a flower referred to 
in this proverbial saying? Might not the “pink” 
be the scarlet coat of the hunting field, which is 
familiarly known as a “pink”? This morning 
(Oct. 30) the Cottesmore hounds had the first 
meet of the season ; and, according to custom, the 
huntsman and three whips appeared in their new 
scarlet coats, which as yet were unstained by rain 
and mud; and as they rode by me I thought 
that each one of them looked “‘as clean as a pink.” 

Bebe. 


Bunyan Roravist orn A PaRLiaAMENTARIAN ? 
—It is an undoubted fact that Bunyan was at an 
early period of his life a soldier, and as he probably 
was so during the Commonwealth period, the ques- 
tion arose during the meeting of the Royal Archxo- 
logical Institute at Bedford in 1881 as to whether 
he was a Royalist or a Parliamentarian soldier, the 
Rev. J. Copner, the author of The Hero of Elstow, 
assuming that he was the former, whilst Mr. 
Peacock argued to the contrary. In the History 
of Banbury (1841), by Alfred ley, p. 398, is a 
postscript to a letter written by Sir Samuel Luke 
on the 9th of March, 1645, the ending of which 
runs:— 

“I pray S* com’aund Bynion to goe to Capt. Aber- 
cromys wife, & if the newes bee true of her husband's 
death lett him desire her yt I may have the refurall of 
for my mony.” —MS. Letter-Buok of Sir S. Luke, 


Now, is not this “Bynion” referred to in the 
above letter very likely to be one and the same 
with John Bunyan ? Sir Samuel Luke and himself 


lived within a mile or two of each other, and 
no doubt John Bunyan would, in his early days, 
look up to a man like Sir Samuel and was not 
unlikely to. have been persuaded by him to enter 
the army, and if so there would be no‘doubt as to 
which side he would take. D. G. C. E. 


Tae River Name “Isis.”—In Camden’s Bri- 
tannia, ed. Gibson, 1753, p. 100, the learned editor 
remarks that— 

‘Tt may with safety be affirmed that in any charter 
or authentic history the river does not ever occur under 
the name of Jsis ; which, indeed, is not so much as heard 
of, but among scholars: the common people, all along, 
from the head of it to Oxford, calling it by no other 
name, but that of Thames.” 

I would ask (1) when did scholars begin to use this 
form as a name for our river at Oxford ; (2) how 
can the form be accounted for? I see that Prof. 
Max Miller, in Chips, iii. 301, connects the name 
of Isis with Ir. wisge, water, through the river 
name Ouse ; but the above extract from Gibson 
renders this connexion with Ouse somewhat pre- 
carious. For an ingenious, but rather bold, 
attempt to explain the origin of the river name 
Ouse by connecting it with the name of the old 
Teutonic deities, the Anses of Jornandes, see 
Rhys, Celtic Britain, 1882, p. 289. 

A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Hesrew Morro.—Does any family, except the 
baronetical one of Grant of Monymusk, in Aber- 
deenshire, adopt a Hebrew motto? Theirs is 
TINT cldev; Dominus 


videt : Jehovah will see, or will provide. See 
Gen. xxii. 14). Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


[The equally “baroneti ™ family of Montefiore. ] 


Was Koran SWALLOWED UP IN THE Eartu- 
QquaKE?—May I call attention to what is, I pre- 
sume, an unfortunate rendering in Num. xvi. 32? 
I mean the sentence, “ all the men that appertained 
unto Korah,” which gives the impression that it 
refers to the family of Korah. e learn, how- 
ever, from Num. xxvi. 11 that the children of 
Korah did not perish in the “ gainsaying ” of their 
father. And in Psalm cvi. 17 it is implied that 
Korah was not destroyed by the earthquake, as 
Dathan and Abiram were. Also, it would seem 
from Num. xvi. 25, 27, that Korah was not with 
Dathan and Abiram when the first visitation 
occurred ; and from vv. 16,17 it is most likely 
that he was one of the 250 who offered incense, 
and perished in the second visitation, i. ¢., the fire 
(v. 35). Then what do the words mean, “all the 
men that appertained unto Korah,” in v. 32? I 
can only suggest that they mean the remainder of 
the band, those who took part in Korah’s rebellion, 
not including Korah himself. The Septuagint has 
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mdvTas TOUS vs Tovs dvras pera Kopé, 
the Vulgate merely “illos.” But I should like to 
know the opinion of Hebraists on the subject. 


W. T. Lynx. 
Blackheath. 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantepv.— 
The Noodle’s Oration. Z. 


oF Quotations Wantep.— 


“ So much as moments are exceeded by eternity, and 
the sighing of a man by the joys of an angel, and a 
salutary frown by the light of God's countenance, a few 
groans by the infinite and eternal hallelujahs ; so much 
are the sorrows of the godly to be undervalued in respect 
of what is deposited for them in the treasures of eternity.” 

J. MANvEL, 
“ Bowery Scarsdale loves and boasts 
The purple distance of her Alpine views, 
While Rother, loveliest vagrant, roves below.” 
Quoted in Ford’s History of Chesterfield, 1839. 
J. H, Crarx. 


Replies. 


“A MONTH'S MIND.” 
(6™ S. vi. 205, 251, 352, 374.) 

There are two distinct questions involved : 
(1) Is a month’s mind a trentall? I took them as 
equivalents on the authority of Bishop Fleetwood 
and of Cowel, by whom I was misled. But I 
said, and rightly, that there was a longer and a 
more abbreviate form of “a month’s mind.” On 
high and unquestionable Roman Catholic sacer- 
dotal authority, I can state that such an “ office” 
can be held for the same person on the third, 
seventh, and thirtieth days. Hence Mr. For- 
NIVALL is somewhat incorrect in holding that it is 
merely a luneversary. 

(1b) A side issue has been raised as to the 
duration of a trentall, and the example of St. 
Gregory quoted against me. But I spoke not of 
the particular and exceptional desires of St. Gregory 
or of any other, but of the practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church in mediwval days. Du Cange, s.vv. 
Tricenarium -ius, says, “ Officium [note the sin- 
gular number] 30. Missarum, quod totidem diebus 
peragitur pro defunctis”; and under Trentale, 

Et quidem Trentel, pro Officio 30. Missarum 
dixerunt Galli.” 

(2) But my note was intended to explain how 
“a month’s mind” came to mean “a longing 
desire,” and that explanation in no way depends 
on its being a true trentall. Roman Catholic 
mourners not only mourn, but their mourning is 
combined with prayers for the dead and a longing 
desire to help the soul out of purgatory. Douce, 
Dyce, &c., forgetting this, were unable to follow 
out the sequence of thought. But the English 
when they became Protestants did not forget that 
the month’s mourning time had been a time of 
longing desire, and made use of the known phrase- 


ology of a rejected belief to express such a desire, 
When that bountiful patroness, “the Noble 
Prynces rite, Comtesse of Richmond and 
Darbye,” died, Bishop Fisher tells us that she 
“besyde all this founded in the Monastery of 
Westmynster, where her body lyeth, thre Prestes 
to pray for her perpetually.” prayers doubt- 
less commenced at least the day after her will 
was read ; not improbably—indeed, I think more 
probably— her bequest was made known by herself, 
and the offices commenced on the day of her death. 
Anyhow, the priests of her private chapel and the 
mourners, if only for decency’s sake, would have 
had united prayers for her soul’s re till the 
thirty days of mourning were completed on the 
month’s mind, at which Bishop Fisher preached 
and I think officiated. And with regard to these 
thirty days I now give an extract from Polydore 
Virgil, 1. vi. c. 9, referred to by Douce, and 
uoted by my friend Mr. W. G. Stone : “ Apud 
Joie luctus triginta diebus finiebatur, id quod 
apud Anglos quoque servatur.” The month's 
mind, therefore, would seem originally to have 
meant the remembrance of the deceased for these 
thirty days—for true mourners did not bury their 
griefs with the body, and resume them on the 
thirtieth day only, as one dons a ball dress— 
though afterwards it came to be specially applied 
to the greater church celebration on that day, and 
to the liberal doles of victuals, solid and otherwise, 
which were then distributed or set on the board. 
Br, 


From the following it would seem that the 
month’s mind—if it is the same as the month’s 
day—was a single, not a successive, commemora- 
tion: “At his burial x masses, and poor people 
to be refreshed with bread, drink, and cheese. At 
his month’s day a cast of bread, two pounds of beef, 
and a penny” (will of Thomas Delve, 1542, 
Suss. Arch. Coll., vol. xxi. p. 200). Or was: the 
“ month’s day” the last day of the month's mind f 
There is a good deal of information upon the 
subject in Brand’s Popular Antiquities (Bohn’s 
edition, vol. ii.). As regards the use of the ex- 
pression “a month’s mind,” as signifying “eager 
desire, strong inclination,” whether the popular 
etymology is correct or not (I am inclined to think 
not), it is difficult to see what its connexion is 
with the ancient mortuary practice. Webster's 
Dictionary bas an example from Hvdibras: “ For 
if a trampet sound, or drum beat, who hath not 
a month’s mind to combat?” There is a good 
example of its use in Scott’s diary: “I had « 
month's mind—but was afraid of the newspapers” 
(Lockhart’s Life, chap. Ixviii.). 

E. H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tennis (6" §. iii. 495; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; 
vi. 373).—I am afraid the passage which Ma 
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Jut1any MarsHaLt quotes has no real bearing on 
the derivation of tennis, though I hope he will not 
see reproof in any words of mine. ‘The passage is 
a ballad rendering of the well-known story of the 
king of France, or the dauphin, sending a tun of 
“tennis balls” to Henry V. when he began to 
threaten war with France. It is the story which 
is given by Shakespeare in King Henry V., L. ii. 
255-282. I do not know the exact date of this 
Douce MS., but the ballad speaks of Henry VI. asa 
worthy prince, so it cannot be of very early date. 
To make a guess, I should say it belongs to the days 
of the Lancastrian reaction under the Tudors, when 
Henry VI. was made a favourite, and therefore is, 
at any rate, later than the Promptorium. I am, 
unfortunately, not acquainted with the date or 
origin of the tennis balls story, but it is not in the 
contemporary Chronicle of the chaplain of Henry V., 
or in Capgrave, or in Fabyan, though after Shake- 
it is common enough. There is no play on 
ae wont tene and tennis in the passage, but 
simply a plain statement that the king wrought 
“torment and sorrow” in France; indeed, no 
more reason to see connexion between tene and 
tennis than between turment and tournament; and 
I do not remember to have seen any such play on 
these words suggested in any passage in which tennis 
occurs, though they are not few in Elizabethan 
writers. And the accent is against a connexion 
between the words, for in tene or teen the ¢ is 
strongly accented, whereas as early as the Prompto- 
rium Parvulorum, circa 1440, the spelling teneys 
places the accent on the second syllable, where it 
could hardly be in a mere derivative of tene. And, 
although the accent has passed back in Shake- 
speare’s scansion, his spelling and Chapman’s 
keeps the ¢ short, and is against the derivation. 
But the chief point now is that this late passage 
does not point to any such conclusion. 
O. W. Taxcocx. 
_T am sure I would accept thankfully any new 
light upon this word. But I feel convinced that 
teen, vexation, can have nothing to do with it. 
The word teen is one of the commonest of common 
words in old books, occurring in Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Chaucer, and all the rest. It is duly 
discussed in my Dictionary. There are three main 
difficulties in the way of a connexion with tennis. 
They are : (1) the vowel of tene or teen is always 
long ; (2).the word, oddly enough, is hardly ever 
used in the plural ; (3) it always refers to mental 
Vexation or grief, never to bodily toil, the explana- 
tions in Halliwell being entirely unauthorized, 
and its use as an adjective altogether doubtful. 
mann gives twenty-nine examples of this 
common word, in only two of which it is plural ; 
and, curiously enough, the plural, when found, is 
not tenes, but tenen. I entirely deny its adjectival 
use in Middle English ; and I think that Mr. 
Marsuatt has been rather unfairly misled by 


these extraordinary explanations in Halliwell, 
which rest upon no foundation as yet known to 
me. We, at any rate, can tell that the M.E. tenise, 
accented on the /atter syllable, must needs be of 
French, not of English origin. Accents of M.E. 
words are of great importance, and must not be 
ignored. Wa rer W. Sxeart. 


Sir Brian Jansoy, Barr. (6 S. vi. 327, 369), 
—There was not any relationship between Sir 
Bryan I’Anson and Sir Theodore Janson, Bart.—at- 
least, I cannot find any trace in the pedigrees in 
my possession. Sir Bryan I’Anson married Mary, 
daughter of Henry Breres, of Coventry, by whom 
he had sixteen children. The direct line of the 
baronets (descendants of Sir Henry I’Anson, Bart., 
D.C.L.) is now extinct. On one of the old pedi- 
grees there is a coat in wax, much clipped and 
broken off, but from what remains it appears as 
eight mullets surrounding a cross patoncée. Janson, 
so written, has been used in times gone by by 
members of the family, but it clearly does not 
represent the sound. The name at an early period 
was evidently pronounced as now spelt. The 
first letter in some old records is unmistakably 
I, sometimes “tailed,” and nearly always has 
a stroke across it. The stroke sometimes lies 
between the I and A, the present apostrophe, 
and, again, directly over the A. One of the 
scribes, a Yorkshireman, no doubt exercised his 
literary powers when writing down the name. 
He was guided probably by his sense of sound, as 
we find in one or two instances the I taking second 

lace, and preceded by a suspicious-looking letter. 
he I’Ansons claim descent from a French family. 
If Lac will send name and address, a full pedigree 
to the present time will be sent. 
Epwarp FirzYorke. 


Charles Calvert, sixth (not fifth) Lord Balti- 
more, had issue by Mary, his wife, daughter of 
Sir Theodore Janssen, of Wimbledon, besides 
Frederick, seventh and last Lord Baltimore, two 
daughters, viz., Caroline, wife of Sir Robert Eden, 
Governor of Maryland, and Louisa, wife of John 
Browning, Esq., of co. Lincoln, See Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetage. This Sir Theodore Janssen, 
Knight and Baronet, was son of Abraham Janssen, 
of Angoulesme, and a grandson of Theodore Janssen 
de Heez, who had taken refuge in France from the 
Duke of Alva’s persecution in the Netherlands. 
His mother, as 1 recently found recorded in his 
Act of Naturalization, dated July 2, 1 James IL, 
was Henriette, née Manigault ; and it would be 
interesting to discover that she was of the same 
stock with the refugee family which has since 
made this name both known and honoured in the 
United States. I should be especially glad of 
further information about the Lincolnshire gentle- 
man, Mr. Jobn Browning, and his immediate 
descendants, if any. H. W. 
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I have a MS. account of the Rokeby family, 
begun in 1593 by Ralph Rokeby, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Esq., and continued by several hands down to 
1826, in which it is stated that Dorothy, fourth 
daughter of William Rokeby, of Ackworth Park 
and Skellow, co. York, Esq., and coheir of her 
father, and also of her uncle, Sir Thomas Rokeby, 
Knt., Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
married Sir Thomas Janson, Knt. In an inden- 
ture tripartite dated Jan. 29, 1732/3, Dame 
Dorothy Janson is described as of Tunbridge, co. 
Kent, widow. She died in 1744. 

Joun Hamerton Crump. 

Northam, Bideford. 


It is possible that the baronetcy referred to may 
be identical with that of I’anson of Corfe Castle, 
likewise omitted in Burke and Solly, but of 
which a slight account is given in the second 
edition of Burke’s Landed Gentry. I am not 
able to refer to it, and know not if there were a 
Sir Brian T’anson. Sir Thomas T’anson, Bart. 
(? Anson), married about 1740 Mary, daughter of 
John Bankes (Kingston Lacy). Siema. 


If the family of Janson and Janssen are the 
same, Lac will find an account of them in Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetage under the latter name. I 
have several signatures of Sir Theodore Janssen, 
the father of Mary, who was married to Charles 
Calvert, sixth Lord Baltimore, July 20,1730. In 
each case the name is spelt Janssen. 


Emity Core. 
Teignmouth, 


Tae Buckenuams or Norrotk anp 
(6™ §S. vi. 107, 151, 270, 317, 353).—The interest 
which at last seems to be awakened as to the 
origin of this family is very gratifying to me, as its 
elucidation is no matter of idle curiosity. Your 
correspondents Bucks and D. G. C. E. have been 
anticipated in their kindly information by what is 
already in type ; but Bucks may be told that in 
Sarjeant’s History of Lord Mayors, &c. (MS. 
Guildhall Library), p. 130, Sir Owen Buckingham's 
arms are stated to be “a lion rampant gules, de- 
bruised by a bend azure, charged with three 
besants.” I can further aid Srrix by saying that 
as to the Jenour quartering, John Bokenham, the 
busband of Luce Heigham, was the son of Thomas 
Bokenham, of Great Livermore (who was born 
1510), and Elizabeth, daughter of John Jenour, of 
Great Dunmow, Essex. 

The name of Buckenham may have the limited 
derivation that Pror. Sxear gives it, but I should 
like (though I had not intended doing so till my 
researches were more advanced) to offer the opinion 
of another professor—Gustave Glasher, Ph.D., of 
New York—who has sent me, inter alia, the 
following : 

Amongst the persons holding land in the time of 
King Edward the Confessor in Domesday Book are 


mentioned Bugo, Nottinghamshire (289 b); Bugo, York- 
shire (307 b); Buge, Nottinghamshire (289 b); and Boche, 
Kent (11 ). Amongst the tenants in capite are Boci, 
(Robertus de), Northampton (219); Buci (Robertus de), 
Northampton (225); Buci (Robertus de), Leicester (234); 
and Buge ——, Nottinghamshire (292 b). Amongst the 
under-tenants of land are Buci (Robertus de), Leicester 
(232 ter.); Buci (Robertus de), Leicester (232 b); Buci 
(Robertus de), Leicester (236); Buci (Robertus de), 
Leicester (236 b); and Buci (Robertus de), Stafford 
(250 b, dis). 

The similarity of these names, and the slight variation 
of spelling, show plainly that they were names of different 
members of the same family—viz., that of the Buccen; 
and in my opinion there can be no doubt that sev 
of the Bucken-hams in England, as well as in other 
countries, have derived their names from this family, 
which means nothing more than “ Buccen—home,” as [ 
have proved in the numerous notes collected by me dur- 
ing the last five months. The names (and the different 
ways of spelling them) of the old German family of the 
Buccen, and of the colonies which were founded by them, 
as have been authentically proved, will form an interest- 
ing comparison, and I therefore give below a list of those 
which are mentioned in some of the oldest and most 
curious documents of German history. 

Bocco, mentioned a.p, 801 (document No, 21 of the 
monastery of Lorsch). 

Bucco, mentioned in the eighth century (document 
No. 1,176 of the monastery of Lorsch). 

Count Bucco, mentioned in the year 1003 (in Thiet- 
mar’s Chronicle of Merseburg, book v. chap, xxi.). 

Bishop Bucco, of Guslar (“is killed in the year 1088 
during a revolution "; the fact is mentioned in the annals 
of Hildesheim). 

Bishop Buggo (the same bishop who is called Bucco in 
the former statement). His death during the revolution 
A.D. 1088 also mentioned in the Annales Corbejenses. 

Bishop Buggo (his death also mentioned in the annals 
of Wurzburg). 

The noble family of the Buggen : “ Buggones nobiles 
in Alamannia.” 

Colonies of the Buccen in Germany.—1. Gross- and 
Klein- (Great and Small) Bockenheim, west of Worms 
(mentioned in numerous documents of the monastery of 
Lorsch, which I have copied), and spelled in the follow- 
ing different manners : Buggenheim. Bukinheim, Buken- 
heim, Bucchenheim, Brukenheim (this last spelling is 
evidently a fault of the copyist). 

2. Bocchingen, north of the city of Landau in the 
Bavarian “ Pfalz” (mentioned in the same collection of 
documents, and spelled in the following different man- 
ners: Bochincheim, Buchinheim, Buchingheim). 

3. Bockenheim, north-west of Frankfurt-on-the- Main 
(mentioned in the same documents, No. 3,391, and spelled 
Bochinheim). 

4. Bockenheim, a district near Miinzenberg, south- 
west of the University of Giessen in the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse-Darmstadt (mentioned in the same documents, 
and spelled Bochinheim). ° 

5. Bucgen-stat, a village not any longer in existence, 
situated formerly in the region called at present the 
“ Wetteran,” in the Prussian province of Hesse-Cassel. 


Then, too, we have yet another professor, Grimm, 
and according to his law of the ancient dialects (a 
well-known compilation) the name of Bucen would 
be spelt with & in the oldest forms of language, 
with g in Greek, Low German, and Old English, 
and with cin Latin. This proves that the names 
Bukki, Bucen-o-bantes, and Buggenbeim, and the 
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other changes, Buckenham, &c., are obtained with 
perfect regularity. As regards the “he goat” 
notion, we read in the Codex Laureshamensis, 
tom. iii. pref., 1730, that Bockenheim was not 
derived from buck, or he goat (in German bock), as 
one might at first conceive, but from a certain 
Buggo—for the old form of writing is Buggenheim 
or Buckenheim. Henry Mavpstay. 


Tue Arms or THE Porgs (6" S. vi. 81, 271, 
290, 354).—In continuing my notes on this sub- 
ject I should like to say, with reference to my com- 
munication at p. 290, that I have received from 
Mr. Everarp GREEN a polite intimation that my 
surmise is correct, and that the field of the arms 
of the present Pope is now invariably azure. 
Another correspondent has obligingly forwarded 
to me a drawing of the book-plate of Pope Pius VL, 
which makes it clear that the full arms of that 
Pontiff were those I described from the tablet in 
the Frauenkirche at Munich, though the central 
escutcheon was often used alone on coins, &c. 

Clement XIV. (Ganganelli, 1769-1775).—Az., a 
fess between three estoiles in chief, and a mountain 
of as many summits in base or. According to a 
custom of which there are frequent examples, this 
Pope, as a member of a regular order, p its 
arms in chief above his personal arms; we have 
therefore to add to the blazon above given the 
following: and in chief the arms of the Order of 
St. Francis, Arg., a cross Calvary traversed by two 
human arms in saltire issuing from the base of the 
shield, the one in bend, naked and representing 
that of our Blessed Lord, the other, that of 
St. Francis, in bend sinister, habited in the 
Franciscan robe, both bearing the oriyuara in 
the palms of the hands, all ppr. here are 
small and not very important Tioingundies in 
the blazons of the arms of the Franciscan Order, 
and. I may therefore note that the cross Calvary 
is often depicted sable, and that the two arms some- 
times issue from clouds in the base of the shield. 
The great similarity between the arms of this 
Pope and his predecessor Clement XI. made me 
suspect a connexion which I have not been able 
to confirm and which probably did not exist. It 
is not unlikely that the similarity might be ac- 
counted for if, as may have been the case, the 
Franciscan monk bore no arms until his elevation 
to the Sacred College. It may be worth noting 
that the mountains which appear here and in other 
Papalarms are represented conventionally by demi- 
ovals of regular contour, and issue from the base 
of the shield. 

Clement XIII. (Rezzonico, 1758-1769).—Here 
the term “ cross nt” is not used, at least in the 
present day, to denote a plain cross extending to 
the edges of the shield. The figure is sufficiently 
blazoned “a cross.” With regard to the tinctures, 
also, I suspect the blazon of the quarterings needs 


amendment, for Rietstap (whose accuracy is won- 
derful so far as I am competent to judge) gives to 
the Counts Rezzonico the following :— 

“ Ec.: au 1 de gu. a la croix d’arg.; aux 2 et 3 d’azur 
4 la tour d’arg.; au 4 de gu. A trois barres d’arg. Sur le 
tout un écusson d’or, timbré d’une couronne 4 |’antique, 
et ch. d'une aigle ép. de sa,” 

The crown above the escutcheon would probably 
not appear in the Papal arms. 

Benedict XIV. (Lambertini, 1740-1758).—This 
Pontiff impaled in the first place the arms of Bene- 
dict XIII. (hereafter to os given) as arms of 
patronage, with his personal arms in the second 
place. These latter were not, it appears, Or, three 
— gu., but Or, four pallets az. (the arms of the 

‘ope as blazoned above will be found engraved in 
Triers, Einleitung zu der Wapen-kunst, Leipzig, 
1744, p. 759). A family of Lambertini bore, 
indeed, a paly shield with the tinctures or and gu., 
but the Bolognese house of Lambertini, to which 
Benedict XIV. belonged, bore the coat I give on 
the authority of Triers and Rietstap. 

Clement XII. (Corsini, 1730-1740).—For “Arg., 
three bendlets gu., over all a fess az.,” read Bendy 


arg. and gu., over all a fess az. 
Joun Woopwarb. 
Montrose. 
(To be continued.) 


Memorase Resipents 1n Istineron, Barns- 
BURY, AND PENTONVILLE (6™ §S. vi. 121, 374).— 
In the course of his interesting communications 
on this subject, Mr. Epwarp Spencer states 
(ante, p. 122) that “John Quick’s daughter, 
Mrs. Davenport, born 1759, the famous actress 
of old women, retired from the stage May 25, 
1830. She died at 22, Michael’s Place, Brompton, 
May 8, 1843, aged eighty-four years.” Will Mr. 
Spencer kindly say upon what authority this 
statement rests? That he has authority for it I do 
not doubt, but the account is altogether at variance 
with a memoir of the lady published in Oxberry’s 
Dramatic Biography (vol. ii., 1825). It is there 
stated that she was the daughter of a Mr. Hervey, 
and was born at Launceston, in Cornwall, in the 
year 1765. Mrs. Davenport was the successor of 
Miss Pope, and played, as most readers will re- 
collect, Nurse to the Juliet of Miss Fanny Kemble 
on her first appearance at Covent Garden. 

Caarces WYLIE. 


Siro (6 S. vi. 368).—Silo is an Italian word, 
corrupted from Latin sirus, and Greek cwetpds or 
aipés. The earliest recorded use of the Greek 
word is in Euripides. The Latin and later Greek 
words are found in Varro, Columella, and Pliny. 

James E, Rocers. 

House of Commons, 


This word is Spanish, and means a cavern or 
place underground. The verb ensilar is used of 
storing grain in such a receptacle, Silo seems to 
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have been adopted into the French language, and 
ensilage is, of course, French in form, but whether 
it is a genuine French word I do not know. 

8. Jerram. 


Littré gives silo as from Spanish “silo, de 
oipds, excavation ou fosse creusée dans le sol, ol 
Yon depose les grains battus pour les conserver.” 
This agrees with Liddell and Scott’s definition, 
4.v. orpds, a pit, especially for keeping corn in. 


Harrison. 
14, Pevensey Road, St. Leonards, 


The practice of ensilage was known to the Jews 
in the time of Jeremiah. See Jer. xli. 8,9, and the 
note thereon by Prof. E. Reuss in his commentary 
on the Bible (Paris, 1876). <A. L. Mayuew. 


Tae Dene Hotes 1n Essex (6" §. vi. 247).— 
It is quite certain that neither Cesar nor Tacitus 
ever described the Dene or Dane Holes, Greys 
Thurrock, in Essex. History does inform us that 
the ancient Germans did dwell in earth houses, 
but so did the ancient Britons all over the country. 
These Dane pits or holes have been described as 
places of refuge during invasion, being too difficult 
of access for permanent residence, that difficulty 
being their true security for merely temporary 

rposes. Numerous relics of human occupation 

ve been recovered from them, such as pottery, 
red or Samian ware, glass vessels, &c. They were 

bably used by refugees from Romford or from 

uthfleet at the Saxon invasion. They would be 
a convenient shelter for Roman citizens waiting 
the chance of escape by water at the sacking of a 
neighbouring station. Lysart. 


Is not the most likely correct answer to the 
uestion, “‘ What were these holes made for ?” to be 
found in the circumstance that the British Gauls 
were accustomed to chalk the land? We may 
believe that these pits were their quarries. Mr. 
Elton, in his Origins of English History, says 
(p. 120), speaking of the agricultural habits of these 
ple, “ The chalk, we are told, was dug from 
erehdbensd pits, sometimes a hundred feet deep,” 
and he refers to Pliny (Hist. Nat. xvii. 4). It is, 
no doubt, a fact that these pits go down to the 
upper chalk and no deeper, and this circumstance is 
in favour of the chalk-quarry theory. In the Trans- 
actions, Essex Arch. Soc., vol. ii. pt. iii., new series, 
p- 286, is a notice of similar circular pits in the 
ancient British Oppidum at Saffron Walden. A 
drawing of the pits at East Tilbury, in Essex, may 
be seen in Cox’s Magna Britannia, Essex, 685. 
F, Sypyey Wapprxeron. 


Mr. Jonw W. Bore may be glad to be referred 
to the following lines of Virgil, which can hardly 
refer to anything except these Dene Holes or Dane 
Holes. I took the liberty of quoting them last 
summer at a meeting of the Archeological In- 


stitute, when a paper happened to be read on the 
Dene Holes near Dartford, in Kent. He is speak- 
ing of the labouring classes during the winter 
season in Britain :— 
“ Fo in defossis specubus secura sub alta 
tia agunt terra, congestaque robora totasque 
Advolvere focis ulmos ignique dedere. 
Hic noctem ludo ducunt et pocula lzti 
Fermento atque acidis imitantur vitea sorbis.” 
Georg. iii. 376-80. 
It is clear from these lines that Virgil considered 
these underground cavities to have been used as 
habitations, and their shape seems to prove that 
the poet was most exact in his description. 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Pag Conington has the following note on these lines: 
“ This Troglodytic life is reported of the Sarmatians by 
Mela 2. 1, of the Germans by Tac. Germ. 16, of the Ar- 
menians by Xenophon, an eye-witness, Anabd. 4.5. In 
Aesch. Prom. 452 it is part of the barbarism from which 
Prometheus raised the human race: carwpvyec 2 
wor’ anovpor dvr, dy pvyoig 
aynXiow. The homes of the built on of 
the snow, and rise but a small height above its level.”) 


Forx-tore (6 §. vi. 246). 
—A farrow of pigs at Christmas do not, as a rule, 
come to much good, as the season of the year is 
against them. Chickens hatched at Michaelmas 
are out of season, and do not prosper; the same 
is said of the young of tame rabbits, kittens, and 
other things born in the winter time. 

Taos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop, 


Oxiver (6 vi. 248).—The pas- 
sage, “‘Ausum eum que nemo auderet bonus,” 
&c., erroneously assigned by some to Livy, is 
taken from Velleius Paterculus (lib. ii. chap. xxiv.). 
It was said of L. Cornelius Cinna, the famous 
leader of the popular faction during the absence 
of Sylla, the Roman Dictator, who was prose- 
cuting the Mithridatic War in the East. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


This passage is referred to by Clarendon, bk. xv. 
sub fin, anni 1658, p. 862, Oxford edit. 1843. 
P, J. F. 


American Foix-tore (6" vi. 266).—Rich. 
Walker, in his Flora of Oxfordshire, p. 297, 
Oxford, 1833, has, in reference to the Populus 
Tremula, the “Aspen, or trembling poplar,” 
“The Highlanders, according to Lightfoot, sup- 
pose our Saviour’s cross made of this tree, and 
that hence its leaves never rest.” The work of 
Lightfoot to which he refers is, I presume, J. 
Lightfoot’s Flora Scotica, Lond., 1772, 8vo. 2 vols. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


I have often as a child in the north of ne 
heard this reason given for the constant trembli 
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of the leaves, that it was on a poplar tree that our 
Lord hung. Leaton BLENKINsoPP. 


Marvy or Mawopy Cattp vi. 249).— 
Surely the word has nothing at all to do with Fr. 
maldit, but is derived from mar (A.-S. merran), 
a verb of frequent use in the Midland Counties 
instead of spoil. Mr. C. H. Poole, in his Stafford- 
shire Glossary, has “ Mar’d, spoilt; used of a 
child.” Miss Jackson, in her Shropshire Word- 
Book, gives ‘‘ Marred [maar’d], part. adj , petted ; 
foolishly indulged ; spoilt. Whitchurch ; Elles- 
mere. ‘Er’s marred that lad tell e’ll never be no 
good to ’isself nor nobody else.’ ” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Why does Dr. Brewer go to the O.F. form 
maldit for the origin (?) of this term applied to a 
naughty child, when the modern form, maudit, is 
so much nearer to the sound of the word which, 
he says, is used in Nottinghamshire? In either 
case, however, the suggested derivation hardly 
commends itself on the score of probability. 

Jutian MarsHAatt. 


“ Anrnur, Kinc or Encianp” (6" S. vi. 369). 
—M. D.’s suggestion as to the personality of the 
Arthur commemorated in the Maximilian-Denk- 
mal at Innsbruck is certainly ingenious, but local 
authorities are against it. The local guide-books 
may not count as authorities, though they are 
mostly compiled from accredited works, but Beda 
Weber is a most painstaking and accurate historian, 
and he distinctly asserts that the statue in ques- 
tion represents “‘ der grosse Held der romantischen 
Sagen-poesie gestorben ums Jahr 542,” and his 
— is just as appropriate as that of Clovis or 

oric. The slight and exquisitely propor- 
tioned figure in its elaborately adorned armour is 
more that of an ideal of chivalrous romance than 
an almost contemporary person. Of course, it 
may be argued, on the other hand, that the slight- 
ness of the figure aptly represents that of a prince 
who died at the early age of sixteen. 

R. H. Busx. 


_ “Core rr ovr” (6 §. vi. 328).—The word coul 
is in constant use here, but has only been printed 
in Mr. Dickinson’s list, I believe; and though it 
passes for a relative of coal, from the raking of 
ashes, &c., as your correspondent describes, it has 
such a wide scope in other ways that I have always 
ferred my good uncle’s derivation from the 
tench cusillir—=to gather. It is done by a rake 
without teeth, a bar, in fact, with horizontal shaft, 
which scrapes forward everything beyond which it 
is stretched, To coul the roads is very needful, as 
may be seen by the mud brought to the sides, of 
which the pedestrian is freed. Coal-rake is pro- 
nounced . There are many varieties of it 
for different uses. M. P. 
Cumberland, 


Mar. Tomuinson says he does not find the word 
cole in the Hallamshire or Craven glossaries. In 
what is probably the proper form of the word, coul, 
he will find it in the Craven Glossary of the late 
Rev. W. Carr (“A Native of Craven”), 2 vols., 
published 1828. The word means to — to- 
gether. A road-scraper is commonly called a 
coul-rake in Craven. In township books of 
Skipton I came across entries like the following:— 

1732, Nov. 29. Thos, Oudfield, cowling street, 0 0 8. 

1734, Nov. 13. The town’s coul rake repairing, 0 1 0. 

1741, Aug. 26. Pd Geo. Stead, for mending the cool 
rake, 00 00 02. 

As in our dialect there is a very strong tendency 

to omit the J at the end or in the middle of a word 

(e.g., auter for altar, cowd for cold, owd for old, 

haw for hall, also Oudfield for Oldfield, a name 

mentioned above), this word cowl has the form cow 

(pronounced kd, broad 0). W. H. Dawson. 
Skipton, Craven. 


A Lancasuire Batrap (6% vi. 269).—I think 
the title of this ballad is The Golden Key. I only 
remember parts ofit. The substance of it is that a 
woman has lost a gold key, and is about to be 
hung, when she exclaims :— 

“ Hangman, hangman, stop a minute ; 
I think I see my father coming.” 
Then follows: — 
“ Father, father, have you found the key, 
And have you come to set me free, 
Or have you come to see me hanged 
Upon this gallows tree ?” 
Father, mother, brother, sister, all in turn come 
up and have not found the lost key. At last the 
“ sweetheart ” appears, who exclaims triumphantly : 
“T have not come to see you hanged 
Upon the gallows tree, 
For I have found the golden key.” 
I write this from memory, I never saw it in print. 
H. Fisawick. 


Fonts or Leap (5% §. xii. 444).—At this re- 
ference I published a list of such baptismal fonts 
of lead as were known to me, with references to 
the places where descriptions may be found. I 
was in conversation with a gentleman a few days 
ago on this subject. He told me that there was 
formerly a leaden font in the church of Topcroft, 
Norfolk, but that he thinks it has been removed, 
and he fears destroyed. Do any of your readers 
know anything about it? It does not necessarily 
follow that destruction followed removal. If it 
did, there may be some record remaining of what 
it was like. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Unaccentep Worps Mopern Greek AND 
oTHER Lanouacess vi. 262).—By a slip of 
the pen, I suppose, Dr. Cuance has made the 
following statement : “‘In the case of them, how- 
ever, it was common formerly, even among the 
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educated, to pronounce it ’em, and it was often 
so written.” This assertion is misguiding ; ’em 
has nothing at all to do with them, but represents 
the old forms heom, hem, which were eventually 
superseded by the use of them, O.E. pim. I was 
under the impression that this fact was now gener- 
ally acknowledged. F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


“ Zacotus’s Linxes” (6 S, vi. 249) probably 
owed their name to 
“ Zacutus Lusitanus, né A Lisbonne en 1575, y prom 
fessa la Médecine jusqu’en 1624, qu'il fut rendu une 
Ordonnance qui chassoit du Roiaume les Juifs et leurs 
enfans. Comme il étoit de race juive, il fut oblige de 
uitter Lisbonne, et alla pratiquer la Médecine & Amster- 
et 4 la Haye, od il mourut en 1624. Ses Guvres 
ont été imprimées A Lyon 1649, 2 vols. in fol. Dans le 
premier se trouve L’Histoire de la Médecine ; dans le 
second, La Prutique, lun et l'autre avoient paru séparé- 
Dictionnaire Historique, 1777, iii. 


Tae Saaxsprare- Bacon Controversy (6™ 
8. vi. 340).—A very extensive bibliography has 
recently been issued by Mr. Wyman, of Philadel- 

i Este. 


ia. 


Corrine an Ivrayt’s Harr Untucky (6% S. 
vi. 249).—The superstition I have met with about 
cutting an infant’s hair, particularly in Sussex, is 
that the operation should be performed under the 
waxing moon, as it is unlucky to effect it when she is 
waning. On the Continent the idea that it isnot only 
unlucky but prejudicial to health to cut a child’s 
hair prevails to a disastrous extent ; many will not 
even wash children’s heads during the first two 
years, and the condition they are sometimes in is 
frightful to behold. This is one old custom which one 
sees losing its hold without regret. In the introduc- 
tion to Canti Popolari del Circondario di Modica, 
by S. A. Guastella, it is stated that even grown 
men there used never to cut their hair :-— 

“ La zazzera | shock head of hair] che portarano lun- 
spesso nei lavori della trebbiatura s'impastava 

si turpe guisa, che, trascurata, riuscia impossibile 
destrigarsi ; maa dargli il paradiso terrestre, avrebbero 
rifiutati a menarvi le forbici, convinti com’ erano che al 
= sarebbe susseguita la 
ea. 


ia o la morte istan- 


R. H. Busx. 


This belief obtains in Scotland very generally, 
and applies to the finger nails as well as the hair. 
Biting, instead of cutting a child’s finger nails for 
the first time, is an expedient also resorted to. A 
curious reason for doing so is given in the Chem- 
nitzer Rockenphilosophie: “Die Nigel an der 
kleinen Kinder Hinden soll das erstemal die 
Matter abbeissen, sonst lernen sie stehlen.” The 
principle underlying both superstitions is probably 
a fear of the clippings falling into the hands of a 
sorcerer, and being used for working spells with. 


Hence the precaution of destroying all clippings of 
hair or nails is a practice prevalent oveqpubanly: 


J. W. Cromate, 
Balgownie, Aberdeen. 


One of the common bits of folk-lore about babies 
in Derbyshire and Notts is that an infant’s hair 
should not be cut before it is a year old, and then 
it must be cut for the first time by the mother, or 
ill lack will follow the child. Babies’ nails also 
should not be cut till twelve months have passed 
from the birth, but the mother may bite them 
shorter. Taos, Rarcuirre, 

Worksop. 


The superstition mentioned by Mr. Dew is a 
Devonshire one. Devonians also think it unlucky 
to cut the finger nails; these they also bite off, 
hoping thus to avoid the misfortune which they 
think would follow if the nails were cut. 

Atrrev W. Rics. 

Croydon. 


I may further inform Mr. Dew that it is con- 
sidered as unlucky to cut a child’s nails as it is to 
cut the hair for the first year; but the parent may 
bite the nails, though I never heard of the same 
process being applied to the hair. 

W. D. 

Selmeston. 


First Ipza or A Uston Between 
Scortanp, anp IreLanp (6 S. vi. 266).—The 
author of The Generall Junto, &c., was Henry 
Parker, of Lincoln’s Inn, who appears to have been 
a prolific pamphleteer, judging from the list of his 
writings given by Watt in the Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica, col, 731, v. J. P. Epmonp. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen, 


Tae Vers “To wisn” (6% S. vi. 268).—In 
the examples given by Bera it seems to be an 
elliptical form of expression; thus “I wish (to 
have) a book”; “I left home on the day I wished 
(to do so).” There is a use of this word in the 
north, ¢.g., “Can you wish me to a customer” !— 
that is, Can you help me, &c. See Brockett. 

G. H. T. 

Dap (6 S. iii. 475).—It is here pronounced 
“almost unnecessary to say that dad is a gipsy 
word, for it is pure Welsh.” We seem to get it 
more easily direct from tata, Sanskrit for father. 
In Rome tata is the common popular equivalent 
for daddy. There is an orphanage there founded 
about 1780 by a bricklayer named Giovanni 
Borgi, the Roman counterpart of the Parisian 
“ Petit Manteau Bleu,” which to this day main- 
tains for its title his sobriquet of “ Tata Giovanni,” 
“Daddy John.” Pius IX. was sometime its 
Rector. R. H. Busx. 


Guin”: James Brows (4 S. viii. 
527; ix. 81, 148).—Ten years ago Mr. Norval 
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Curse in “N. & Q.” claimed as Dr. Joseph 
Robertson’s—supported by the testimony of Mr. 
Lewis Smith, publisher, and Dr. Grub, Dr. 
Robertson’s biographer—“ A Guide to the High- 
lands of Deeside, Witha map. By James Brown, 
Aberdeen : Printed by J. Davidson & Co. for the 
Author, and to be had of Lewis Smith, 66, Broad 
Street, 1831,” 12mo. pp. 32, with folding map. 
With every respect for the opinions of these 
able men, I have, after a careful examination of 
this very rare work and comparison with its very 
common successor, the New Deeside Guide, arrived 
at a different conclusion. That the New Deeside 
Guide was written by Robertson there is no 
shadow of doubt, but the master hand is certainly 
not to be found in the other booklet. Indeed, I 
cannot fancy that any of the three authorities cited 
above can have seen the little pamphlet at the time 
their statements were made, or I feel sure they 
would have agreed with me as to its authorship. 
The earliest copy of the New Deeside Guide I 
can lay hands on at this moment is a 12mo., dated 
1843, which contains 72 pp. of closely printed matter, 
besides title and preface. The old guide contains 
28 pp. of very open printing besides title and pre- 
face, If wededuct from it twelve pages of ballads and 
matter which is certainly neither Robertson’s nor 
Brown’s, we have twenty pages left for the guide- 
book. It is little else than an enumeration of the 
places passed by the stage-coach, and does not extend 
further east than Dinnet, so that the first twenty- 
eight pages of the New Guide are of no use for 
comparison, The paragraphs are numbered, and 
it will enable readers to compare the two works 
- judge for themselves if I transcribe a few of 


1, Mill of Dinnet, where the stage-coaches 
one stop, is about thirty-five miles from Aber- 


10. The Pass of Ballater.—The road to the pass 
strikes off at the above cottage (Oakwood Cottage). 

20. Girnock, a small river joining the Dee on 
the south side. 

21. Craiggouize, or Fir-hill, by some called 
Sister-hill. It is very like Craigen-Darroch. 

_ 27. Tammy Dow’s.—A small farm on the road- 
side, the first after you pass the forty-seventh 
milestone. 


Lochnagar Distillery—Mr. James Robert- 


41. Craignortie, a hill. 

56. Clunie House. 

68. Allen-More, a farmhouse. 

73. Craig Nich, or Eagles’ Crag. 

85, Cairn-na-van, a hill. 

The information doubtless is correct, but it is 
not imparted in the way Robertson would have 
given it, I am aware that Robertson in the Aber- 
deen Magazine, 1831, p. 317, calls Brown's “the 
model of a guide-book,” dwelling with kindly 


humour on the gazette-like announcements, a few 
of which I have given above. Had he lived to 
see the little book attributed to himself he might 
justly have exclaimed, “ Save me from my friends !” 
J. P. Epmonp. 
64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen, 


Taton (6S. v. 268, 394; vi. 90).—I am now 
in a position to explain this word fully. Dr. 
Cuance has told us that it must have meant, not 
the hinder claw of a bird merely, but the hinder 
claw together with the toe, taking “claw” in the 
fuller sense. No doubt this is what the word 
ought to have meant ; but, as a matter of fact, it 
is not what it did mean. The misuse of the word, 
that is, its employment in the restricted sense of 
a mere claw, was due to the absurd affectation of 
the terms used by hawkers. It is an old story 
that a hawk had no feathers, only plumes, and so 
forth, though the word feathers was frequently 
used by hawkers when they were off their guard, 
or when explaining things to the uninitiated. The 
authoritative passage on the subject is the follow- 
ing: “Talons. Fyrst the grete Clees [claws] be- 
hynde, that strenyth the bake of the hande, ye 
shall call hom [them] Talons. —Pownces. The Clees, 
within the fote, ye shall call of right her Pownces ” 
(Book of St. Albans, fol. a8). Thus we find that 
it pleased the inventors of the terms of hawking 
to confine the sense of talon to the mere claw, viz, 
that at the back of the foot, whilst the claws of 
the toes in front were called pounces—a use which 
occurs again in Spenser, F. Q., i. 11, 19, as I have 
already elsewhere noted. From the latter sub- 
stantive the verb pounce is derived, though the 
substantive itself is obsolete, and the modern talon 
includes the pounce, Watrer W. Sxeart. 


Sancrus Bett Cores (6" §S. iv. 147, 433; v. 
95, 296).—Sanctus bell cotes rewain in the churches 
of Alderley (Cheshire), Prestbury (Cheshire), and 
Tideswell (Derbyshire). 

Alderley.—In the churchyard, under an old yew, 
stands an ancient stone font, removed from thechurch 
and green with exposure ; under the same yew lies 
buried the sister of the late Dean Stanley. Alderley 
is worthy of note as having been connected with the 
Stanley family since the fifteenth century. The 
present Baron Stanley of Alderley (cr. 1832) is 
descended from Sir John, brother of the first Earl 
of Derby (cr. 1483), second son of Thomas, first 
Baron Stanley (cr. 1456), and uncle of Sir 
Edward (second son of the first Earl of ag 
who was created Lord Monteagle by Henry VIII. 
after the battle of Flodden Field, immortalized 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

Prestbury.—A bell is hanging in the sanctus 
cote which is used for the services. The church 
has been so frequently restored that hardly any 
part of the original structure remains, but there 
are portions which were built about the close of 
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the twelfth century. Some of the piers inside 
are Norman, the rest Early English ; and there is 
one Early English window left in the chancel. 
Additions were made in the Decorated Gothic 
style about 1350. A general restoration took 
place in the Perpendicular period. In subsequent 
centuries many alterations and additions, ruinous 
to the architecture of the church, were made, and 
the building underwent an entire restoration in 
1881, when it was reseated. After removing the 
flooring there were found many incised stones, 
decorated with floriated crosses, shears, and keys, 
and some old runic crosses were also discovered ; 
all similar to those which have been long exposed 
to view in the porch of Bakewell Church (Derby). 
At the side of Prestbury Church is the west 
front of a small Norman church, the original 
building, to which three sides and a roof were 
added in the eighteenth century, and the building 
is now used as a choir vestry. The small columns 
in the reveals of the old Norman doorway are of 
Permian conglomerate, similar to those in the upper 
part of the church at Alderley Edge; probably 
they were brought from that place, a distance of 
five miles. Hastixes C. Dent. 


Bosbury Church, Herefordshire, possesses a small 
one, at the junction of the chancel and the nave, 
which still contains the old sanctus bell. 

ALPHA. 


Lipraries in Caurcaes (6 S. iv. 205, 266, 
304, 327, 387; vi. 15, 96, 258, 294, 336).—The 
subjoined extract from The /istory and Anti- 
quities of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury and 
the Abbey Church of Bath, 1723, may increase the 
interest in this subject. The existence of the 
library in Bath Abbey Church has been already 
mentioned in “ N, & Q.”; this explains its origin. 
Amongst the old folios are some of considerable 
value, such as Walton’s Polyglot, Poole’s Synopsis, 
and Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. In 
some cases, notably those of the books given by 
Prynne, the value is increased by the autographs 
of distinguished donors. Prynne and his pub- 
lisher, Michael Sparke, gave thirty volumes of 
Prynne’s works, including his edition of Sir Robert 
Cotton's Records, a copy of which not long ago 
sold at an auction in London for 164/. :— 

“On the South Side of this Ile is a Vestiary, wherein 
is a small Library, began by Dr. Arthur Lake, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, who gave to it the Works of King 
James I. After him were several other Benefactors : 
Richard Lowe, of Calne, in Wiltshire, Barrister at Law ; 
Mr. George Lowe his son; Mr. Isaac Tullie ; William 
Rouse, of Halton, in Devonshire, Esqr.; Mr. Thomas 
Radcliffe, of University College, in Oxford ; Sir William 
Waller, Kt., who gave Five Pounds; Mr. Edward Biss, 
of Spargrove, in Somersetshire; Mr. Thomas Hayne, of 
Alborne, in Wiltshire, Gent.; Mr. William Prynne, 
Recorder of this City ; John Harrington, of Kelston, near 
this Place, Son of Sir John Harrington, the Poet ; Robert 
Creyghton, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; Thomas Guidott, 


M.D.; Sir Edward Greaves, Bart.; a Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and several others, too numerous to 
insert here.” 


Bath, 


Loves axp Louvrss (6 S. vi. 86, 273).—My 
father used to tell a comical story about a Southron 
who, inquiring his way in Lancashire, was desired 
to go straight on until he came to two lovers by 
the roadside, and then turn off in a certain direc- 
tion. The unfortunate man, not having the 
slightest idea that he was to expect two chimneys, 
went miles out of his way, always looking for 
a pair of sweethearts. HerMentrove. 


Jerom Morca. 


Aenosticism : AGnostic (6 S. v. 489; vi. 34). 
—If 1 remember rightly, when the introduction of 
these words was discussed, no example of their use 
was mentioned earlier than 1877. But, on the 
authority of the Quarterly Review, January, 1874, 
they can be dated three years earlier: — 

“Thus thinking, he ——— all inquiry into the 
causation and origin of the world, all questions of the 
‘whence’ and ‘whither’ as hopeless and inscrutable, 
accepting ‘ agnosticism’ (as we have heard it called) as 
his only possible creed.” —P. 160. 

“He” is Mr. James Mill. A note on the same 
page speaks of “ the agnostic.” E. H, M. 


Dr. Murray states: “I have now plenty of in- 
stances for agnosticism, which was invented by 
Prof. Huxley in September, 1869, as I discovered 
after a considerable chase.” J. R. Tuoryeg. 


Rueparivm, 1v Park Lane v. 68).— 
This place appears to have been formerly used as 
a mart for second-hand carriages. See a sketch 
of it in Rowlandson the Caricaturist, by Joseph 
Grego (2 vols. Chatto & Windus, 1880), vol. i 
p. 108. The date of the sketch is given as 1783 (2), 
and it depicts an auctioneer in his pulpit engaged 
in submitting an extraordinary assemblage of 
antiquated vehicles to a no less extraordinary 
audience, Mars Dewiqus. 


Ricuarp Barry, stventa Eart or Barrr- 
more (6" §, vi. 209, 315, 334).—Will F. D. 
allow me to point out an error in the accoutt 
given (ante, p. 334) of the Melfort family ? 
It was Harriet, only daughter of Louis P. F. M. 
Drummond, Count Melfort, and Lady Caroline 
McKenzie, who in 1822 married Mr. Cobbett 
Derby, died in 1826, and was his first _ - 


Heratpic (6% §. vi. 48).—I am informed, in 
reply to A. J. D.’s query, that Debrett’s House of 
Commons and Judicial Bench for 1868 gives 
“In te, Domine, speravi” as the motto of Mr. 
Walter Meller, M.P. for Stafford ; and “ Vix e 
nostra voco” as the motto of Mr. C. J. Murch, 
Recorder of Barnstaple and Bideford. The arms 
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are, however, in neither case the same as those 
given by A. J. D. Cerer et Aupax. 


A Bavcer’s Sxrw (6" S. vi. 89, 275).— Badgers’ 
skins, being prickly, are fastened to the pole of a 
carriage, to prevent a lazy horse shirking his work 
and leaning against his companion. M. Haire, 

Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep §, v. 
409, 438 ; vi. 18).— 

“ Conspicuous by their absence.” 
The Italian equivalent of this saying—a very favourite 
one, for one can hardly take up a newspaper without 
meeting it—keeps more closely to the original : brillarono 
per loro assenza. H. Busx. 


Our Curistuas NoMBER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Catholicon Anglicum: an English-Latin Wordbook, 
dated 1483. Edited by Sidney J. H. Herrtage. With 
a Preface by H. B. Wheatley. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tuts valuable book is practically a companion volume 

to the well-known Promptorium Parvulorum, edited for 

the Camden Society by fir. Way. It is, therefore, very 


fitting that this society should have joined with the Earl 
a Text Society in the cost o eye the boo 
t 


in distributing copies to all the members. Mr. 
Herrtage has taken a great dea! of pains in endeavour- 
ing to follow Mr, Way's excellent example in the matter 
of illustrative notes. This must have cost him a great 
deal of time, as he has endeavoured to gather his quota- 
tions from a great many sources. He tells us that he 
has gained much assistance in this from the Middle 
English dictionaries by Miitzner and Stratmann (valuable 
works which seem almost unknown to a great number of 
Englishmen), Wright’s Vocabularies, Huloet’s A bece- 
dartum. Horman’s Vulgaria, Baret’s Alvearie, the Ortus 
Vocabulorum, Levins, Palsgrave, Cotgrave, and the like ; 
also, for plant-names, from Cockayne, Lyte, Turner, and 
Gerarde ; the important Dictionary of Plant-Names by 
Britten and Holland having appeared too recently to be 
of much service. He has also drawn from the publica- 
tions of the English Dialect Society, of the Early English 
Text Society, and of the Surtees Society. ‘he result is 
a collection of most interesting notes, which no student 
of our early literature can afford to neglect. Mr. 
Wheatley’s remarks as to this are entirely to the point. 
“Mr. Way,” he says, “annotated and explained the 
difficulties of his text with the most unwearied patience, 
but his authorities were to some extent limited. He 
himself helped to create the taste which has induced so 
many scholars [we beg pardon, Mr. Wheatley, for you 
must surely mean an extremely limited number of 
scholars] to come forward and rescue the monuments of 
our language from destruction. Every one of Mr. Herr- 
e's pages bears evidence of the large amount of work 
which bas been done since the Camden Society first 
issued the Promptorium. Publicatione of the Early 
English Text Society are quoted on every page, and 
and Mitzner are put under frequent con- 
It is ~ yey to notice the numerous points of 
bh 


interest which the book presents. Our know of the 


date is valuable, as it fixes the chronology. The forms 
of the words frequently exhibit strong marks of a 
Northern dialect, and there is some reason to believe 
that the compilation of the main re of the vocabulary 
took place in Yorkshire. It will be remembered that 
the Promptorium has been fairly traced to Lynn, in 
Norfolk ; and it will be found that there are frequent 
instances of resemblance in the spelling of words between 
that book and the Catholicon. 

It will be readily understood that the Catholicon. 
illustrates a considerable number of points in English 
etymology. Thus, with respect to the disputed word 
bonfire, we find here the oldest example of the use of 
the word which has yet been discovered. At p. 20 we 
read that a bane means os, a bone; bane being the 
Northern form of the Southern bone. The next entry is 
“ A banefyre, ignisossium ” (sic), clearly showing that in 
1483 the word was understood as meaning “a fire of 
bones.” Of course, the difficulty is to find out why there 
should have been occasion for the use of so strange an 
expression. It is evident that the old suggestion as to 
the phrase having arisen in the time of Henry VIII. 
must be given up; but, at the same time, a new sugges- 
tion readily arises. For, if ever there was a time in 
England when the burning of bones must have been an 
occasional, if not a frequent necessity, it must have been 
during that horrible period of internecine slaughter 
known as the Wars of the Roses. The number of the 
slain at Towton Field alone was reported at the time as 
being 28,000, as “‘ nomberd by Harralds ”; see the Pastow 
Letters, ed, Gairdner, ii. 6, Again, as regards the animal 
called a bat, there can be little doubt that its name is 
corrupted from the common Middle English Jak or bakke, 
with the same sense. It is just possible that the ¢ (if not 
a mere simplification of the final sound) was suggested 
by some confusion with the Latin blatia. We find the 
entry, “A bakke, blata, vespertilio.” At p. 47. note 1, 
Mr. Herrtage notes that “bullace plums are in Cam- 
bridgeshire called cricksies.” We can help him to the 
etymology of this last word, It is plainly from the 
French créquier, a wild-plum tree. In Mrs. Palliser's 
Historic Devices, p. 83, the arms of the Créquy family 
are the créquier gules on a field or; see the picture. 

We heartily thank Mr. Herrtage for the poe he has 
bestowed upon this interesting and highly important 
vocabulary. 


Animi Figura, By John Addington Symonds, (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 
As the translator of Michael Angelo’s sonnets, and of 
those equally interesting by Campanella, Mr. Symonds 
has had ample opportunity of studying the form invented 
by Guittone, and we are not, therefore, surprised to find 
that he so fully complies with its technical requirements. 
His “ Mari Magno,” published in his first volume of 
poems a few years ago, might well be chosen as an 
example of what a sonnet ought to be, and most of those 
included in Animi Figura are equally perfect. That at 
p. 54, on “ Intellectual Isolation ”’ (iii.), is not only correct 
as regards form and structure, but is also excellent in 
thought and expression. It has, however, one defect— 
it is not complete in itself. The first line— 
“ Nay, soul, though near to dying, do not this !""— 

is unintelligible without referring to the preceding page. 
Mr. Symonds, in his preface, defends this by quoting as 
Italian precedents the seq of Folgore da San 
Gemignano, Campanella’s triad on “ The Lord's Prayer,” 
and Onofrio Minzoni’s fine series on “The Death of 
Samson.” But we think the beauty of the sonnet would 
be much diminished if it were transformed into a mere 
stanza; and although the late Mr. Rossetti’s “ Willow 
Wood” is, to some extent, an example, we should be 
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sorry to see the practice generally adopted. Mr. Symonds 
urges that by it “something new is gained, which is not 
inconsistent with the flux and reflux in the sonnet- 
structure.” But there is no “flux and reflux” in 
Wordsworth’s “ The world is too much with us, late and 
soon”; in Milton's “Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered 
saints”; in Shelley's “ Ozymandins”; or in Shakspeare’s 
“Tired with aii these for restful death I cry.” Nor, 
indeed, in the best contemporary sonnets is there usually 
any reflux or return, but an onward movement after a 

. This and the use of such words as “ displeasure- 
ment,” “rede,” “ impiteous,” “ universes” (plural), are, 
however, the only grounds we find for fault-finding ; and 
readers of Animi Figura will meet with many lines of 
rare beauty, many thoughts to startle and instruct, many 
—— of both “sweetness and strength "—er forti 
dul 


Lessing's Nathan der Weise. Edited by Dr. C. A. 

Buckheim. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tus imprimatur of the Clarendon Press is sufficient to 
show that the annotated edition of Nathan der Weise 
issued by them is excellent. Dr. Buchheim, the editor, 
has already won for himself a good name by his 
notes on, and interpretations of, German classics—a 
reputation which he more than maintains by his treat- 
ment of Lessing’s masterpiece. Ina succinct and able 
preface the editor tells the interesting history of the 
genesis and fortunes of the poem, and makes some feli- 
citous criticisms on the characters and situations. The 
commentary shows immense research and critical acumen. 
Dr. Buchheim points out various matters that even the 
industrious German critics have overlooked. Lessing’s 
masterpiece, commonly believed to be so easy of com- 
prehension, because of its perspicuity of style, is, with 
the exception of Faust, one of the most difficult of 
dramas. Dr. Buchheim has explained every unusual 
or obscure expression, phrase, or idiom, some of which 
do not occur even in the most comprehensive dictionaries, 
Altogether this is the most complete and exhaustive com- 
mentary of Vathan that has yet been published in any 
language, and the Clarendon Press are to be con- 
gratulated on having produced so useful and valuable a 
volume. 


Cheshire and Lancashire Funeral Certificates, a.p. 1600 
to 1678. Edited by J. P. Rylands. (Record Society. 

Funeral certificates of the gentry were ordered in ] 

to be taken whenever a funeral was attended by any 
member of the College of Arms or its deputies. We 
believe the order never to have been faithfully obeyed, 
for the number extant, so far as is at present known, is 
not great. The volume before us contains notes of all 
that have come to light relating to Lancashire and 
Cheshire. They are useful to the genealogist, as they 
are evidence at first hand, and often correct or explain 
the statements of later pedigrees. We have here genea- 
logical memoranda of undoubted authenticity of a great 
number of families of first-rate importance — Booth, 
Brereton, Grosvenor, Stanley—as weil as of men and 
women of humbler rank. The heraldic information 
which is in most cases given is not unimportant. It 
would be unfair not to remark that Mr. Rylands has 
done much more than edit the certificates. He has given 
us what is really a short treatise on funerals as con- 
ducted in the seventeenth century. Much has been 
very rightly said against the absurd funeral display 
which so often disgraces our own time. In this, as in 
so many other matters, we have improved on our fore- 
fathers. The “pompous vanity” of several of the 
“buryings" Mr. Rylands tells us of must, one would 
think, have been disgusting to every right-minded person. 
Heraldry has many roble functions, but it assuageth not 


sorrow. There are some useful engravings of hearses, 
that is, canopies erected over the dead before burial, 
Their use originated in medizval times, but was con. 
tinued long after the Reformation had made them useless 
for ritua] purposes. 


A Week in the Yorkshire Dales. By the Rev. John 
Pickford, M.A. Second Edition. (Manchester, Gray, 
Tus little book of thirty-three pages, originally j 
in 1869, records the outline and some of the incidents of 
a walking tour made in that year by our old correspondent 
Mr. Pickford. He started from Ripon and Fountains, 
went to Masham and Jervaulx, thence to Middleham and 
Leyburn, through Wensleydale to Bolton Castle, on to 
Aysgarth, Kettlewell, Barden Tower, and so down the 
fine vale of Wharfe to Bolton Abbey. These names 
alone speak volumes to any one who loves Yorkshire; 
and from St. Wilfrid at one end to Wordsworth at the 
other, a man of antiquarian and literary taste may find, 
as Mr. Pickford has found, many an historic touch or 
tic reminiscence wherewith to beguile the way, 
here are hundreds of young men in Leedsand Bradf 
and such like places, who would be the better in mind 
and heart for our friend's ramble if they would set off 
next spring—but not all of them together—to walk 
where he walked, and take his book as their guide, 


Birds and Babies. By Ethel Coxhead. With Thirty. 

nine Illustrations. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Iy Messrs, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. have to offer to 
baby readers many such tempting little volumes as this, 
Paternoster Square must, we should think, be thronged 
with large crowds of little folks anxious to secure a book 
in which the pretty little poems are only exceeded in 
attractiveness by the graceful little engravings with 
which they are illustrated. 


Ata meeting of the Council of the Royal Archeological 
Institute, held on the 8th inst., an invitation from the 
Mayor and Corporation of Lewes for the Institute to 
make that town the headquarters of the Annual Meeting 
in 1883 was accepted. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

G. G. H.—We believe the proper title to be “ Mayor 
of London” and “ Lord of Finsbury”; moreover, on all 
public notice boards he is only designated as “ Mayor.” 

W. W. Scortanp (“E. A. Poe”).—We should advise 
you to refer the poem to Mr, J. H. Ingram ; his address 
is Howard House, Stoke Newington Green, N. 

Tempest (“Pouring oil,” &c.).—See “ N. & Q.,” 68. 
iii. 69, 252, 298; iv. 174; vi. 97, 377. 

E. H. M. (“The heir of all the ages”).—Locksley 
Halt, 1. 178. 

J. Masxett.—The price is one lire. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


Each Half-yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-Page and Index. 


THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 
every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 


CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 
LETTERS from Foreign Correspondents on subjects relating to Literature, 


Science, and Art, 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, and 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is in respect to Literature, Science, the 
Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, on an equality in point of information with the best 
informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Now ready, Pearl 16mo. cloth, Eighteenpence, 


A POCKET EDITION 


OF THE 


PARALLE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Giving the Authorized and Revised Versions SIDE BY SIDE. 


Cloth, red edges... 

Paste grain morocco, limp .. 

Ditto, interleaved with welting 

Turkey morocco, limp 

Turkey morocco, circuit ove 
(And in other Bindings, at all Booksellers ) 


Now ready, Minion, crown 8vo. 


THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 
GREEK AND ENGLISH. 


Giving the Authorized Version, the Revised Greek Text, and the Readings displaced by the Revisers, 
in Four Parallel Columns ; also Space for MS. Notes. 
£. 
Cloth boards, red edges .. one eee 012 6 


Turkey morocco ove 3.6.6 


The Revised Version is the Joint Shugiins of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


Now ready, in various Sizes and Bindings, at prices ranging from 6s. upwards, 


THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS, 


CONTAINING THE 


AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
ARRANGED SIDE BY SIDE, 


In addition to all the Helps to the Study of the Bible, which have made these Editions so celebrated, 
the whole forming the most Comprehensive Bible for Teachers yet issued. 
Peart 16mo, crown 8vo. 
(54 =x x 14 inches.) (7% x 5} x 2 inches.) 
s. d. 
French morocco, gilt edges ... ‘ian .. 6 © | Paste grain morocco, limp ... 


Turkey morocco, limp wns vn «+» 10 6 | Turkey morocco, limp 


OXFORD REFERENCE BIBLES. 


Containing the Authorized and a Versions of the New Testament SIDE BY SIDE, 
in various Bindings, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 7, Paternoster Row. 


Printed AN NC Athenzam Press, Took’s Court, Lene, said 
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